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MASTER OF THE SITUATION. 


By G. B. O'HALLORAN. 


S the revenue cutter “ Argus” dropped anchor in the roads 
outside Watermouth for the fifth time in January in the 
notable year 1740, the populace of that tiny community sent up, 
in accordance with custom, a subdued shriek of ‘laughter. But the 
merry faces took on an expression of orderliness and respect when 
the warship’s gig drew in to the shore and landed Lieutenant the 
Honourable Peter Crackthorpe upon the quay. The Honourable 
Peter’s official rank was no indication of his age, which hovered on 
dubious wing somewhere in the altitudes of the fifties ; nor, on the 
other hand, was his age a sign of naval ability. Severe of aspect, 
haughty in demeanour, with carriage erect to the angle of defiance, 
he stood confessed a martinet of martinets. The men of the 
“ Argus” regarded their commander with a lively awe, and related 
each to the other most convincing stories of Lieutenant Crackthorpe’s 
unsparing devotion to useless minutiz. He possessed, indeed, a 
very lust of punctilio, and his transference to so lowly a position as 
captain of the “ Argus,” which was consecrated to the] task of 
chasing smugglers and spreading terror of the Jaw amongst the jolly 
freetraders of the East Anglian coast, was the direct outcome of 
an incident whose details came to the ears of the Lords of the 
Admiralty inan unembellished edition. Somewhat previously to the 
date of his removal to the “Argus,” family influence had been so 
far exerted in the nation’s benefit as to procure the gazetting of the 
VOL. CCXCIV. NO. 2067, Q 
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gallant Mr. Crackthorpe to the command of a sloop of war. It is 
true he had not long obtained his lieutenancy, but friends at court 
had shown the necessity of introducing fresh blood, especially of 
the Crackthorpe hue, for every one knows that the Honourable 
Peter was only brother to the most noble the Marquis of Gonscilly. 
The sloop of war was quickly in commission, and, as luck would 
have it—the Crackthorpes had thrived for generations on luck— 
within twenty-four hours the crew of a miserable French fishing 
boat caught poaching in English waters hauled down their flag at 
early dawn, in submission to the English warship, after the latter 
had driven her stem into the little smack, which then quickly 
prepared to founder. Now Commander Crackthorpe, who at the 
commencement of the chase was sleeping the sleep of rewarded 
merit, had been awakened in order that he might take his proper 
position on this momentous occasion ; but a determination to com- 
plete his toilet before appearing on deck bade fair to deprive the 
second in command altogether of his senior officer’s presence and 
aid. As soon as the collision took place several rope ladders were 
flung out over the side to the Frenchmen, who began climbing up 
with much eagerness, as their own boat lay foundering alongside. 
But the Honourable Peter had not only determined to finish his 
toilet, he had also determined to be in at the death, and was unwill- 
ing to forego a single ray of the glory which awaited him on the 
quarter-deck. At this juncture, therefore, he sent strict orders not 
to allow the prisoners to place foot on the deck until he himself was 
there to receive them, with the result that half a dozen poor 
wretches were clinging desperately to the rope ladders, at the top of 
which stood marines with fixed bayonets to prevent them advancing, 
and below which the deep sea yawned. 

“‘ Must receive my prisoners like a gentleman, sir,” he said to the 
midshipman in attendance. ‘“ Dignity of the King’s service has to 
be upheld, and, begad, I'll uphold it.” And presently he stumped 
up on the quarter-deck, in gold braid and glinting scabbard, to accept 
“like a gentleman, sir, and in a manner to advance the dignity of 
the King’s service, sir,” the unconditional surrender of six drenched, 
dejected, harmless fisher folk from Brittany, who had taken, maybe, 
a couple of herrings inside the three-mile limit. 

It was this and similar instances which procured for the Honour- 
able Peter the pseudonym of “Prince of Punctilio” amongst the 
officials at the Admiralty. The Naval Lords cast about them for a 
safe place in which to hide the Prince, that is to say, a place where 
punctilio could do little harm even if it did no good. And so it was 
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decided that Lieutenant Crackthorpe should take command of the 
revenue cutter “ Argus,” and spend the rest of his professional days 
in chasing the lawless smuggler. 

In the time of these events there was no village along the 
whole East Anglian coast line so notorious for its illicit traffic in 
spirits as Watermouth, and no man in Watermouth better loved 
than that rebel to the law, Black Zam. His name in full was 
Samuel Treherne, and he hailed from a small seaport in the west 
country, which he some ten years ago had been obliged to quit, 
as the revenue officers of that neighbourhood were strongly averse 
to Zam’s methods of earning an honest living by free trade. 
Treherne brought with him a rich experience of the sea and a 
thick west-country vernacular in which the letter “s” had never 
been done justice, so that when this mariner spoke of a “ hizzing 
zarpent ” the phrase lost all that piercing force which the sibilants 
are meant to endow it with. He called himself “Zam,” and the 
Suffolk people christened him Black Zam, out of respect for his 
umbrageous beard ; and this was the man whom Lieutenant Crack- 
thorpe kept a sharp look-out for as he stepped starchily along the 
Watermouth quay on his way to the “ Loyalty Arms.” Arrived at 
the tavern—for the shabby little inn could hardly be called more— 
the officer entered the taproom with a clinking sword, and was there 
greeted with the most profound expressions of respect by mine host 
Huckle Davy. Huckle was always ready to be loquacious, and the 
officer wore a thin smile which encouraged the tavernkeeper to talk 
genially. 

“ Goo’ morn’, sir,” said Huckle, rubbing his bony hands together. 
“Fine morn’, sir, if it don’t rain, as my father used to say. My father 
was a hoomorous man, sir.” 

The Lieutenant’s thin smile gave place to a thick frown, and 
Huckle’s geniality took a chill. 

“Your father be damned, master Davy—as most likely he is. 
I don’t require your jokes until I ask for them, sir.” 

“No, m’ lord. Ax pardon, m’ lord,” said Davy; and “m’ lord,” 
open to every attack of adulation, was mollified and relented. 

“Now look here, Davy, my good fellow, I want two minutes’ 
private talk,” and he looked meaningly at a jerseyed figure standing 
apart, endeavouring to finish a large tankard of ale without attracting 
too much attention. 

The landlord of the “ Loyalty Arms” turned on the humble 
customer. ‘Out you go, Jimmy Brail, and sharp !—Quit now !— 
hiding there in the corner to listen to State secrets w’at m’ lord was 
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just agoin’ to let me into. You're a miserable tike at best, and got 
no manner o’ right to remain in the room when a nobleman comes 
in on business.” 

Jimmy Brail, the most harmless of mortals, essayed to expostulate, 
but before this outburst of authority—for Davy was the autocrat of 
the place—the poor man dwindled out of the door, looking at the 
half-finished mug. 

“He hasn’ got the pluck of a fiel’ mouse, m’ lord, and I don’ 
b’lieve he’d run a ha’porth o’ risk to save his life. He’s frightened 
to go to sea, he is, and no better than a beach loafer.” 

“Cut this balderdash,” said the officer ; “and now we're alone, 
pay attention. Where is he?” 

“Who, m’ lord? Jimmy Brail?” asked Davy, with innocent 
blue eyes. 

“ Not Jimmy,” said the officer ; “Treherne, I mean. You know 
I have never set eyes on him yet.” 

“He was past the house, sir, not two minutes afore you come, 
sir, and maybe even now within a stone’s throw of us. Quick, 
sir, there he is!” And Davy, who was now peering up the street 
through the window, speedily brought Mr. Crackthorpe to his side. 
“Just agoin’ roun’ the corner opposite the shore windlass—in a 
brown smock and top boots. That’s him, sir.” 

The eager gaze of the Lieutenant dashed about from one brown 
smocked figure to another in the long-deferred hope of fixing 
indelibly on his memory the form and appearance of that arch 
smuggler Treherne. But brown smocks and top boots seemed to 
be the universal dress. 

“I’m right glad you got a good sight of him, m’ lord,” said 
Huckle. ‘ You’d know him anywhere now, sir, I’se warrant.” 

“‘ Ye-e-s, certainly,” replied the Lieutenant uncertainly. 

“Once seen nev’ to be forgotten, sir, as my hoomorous old 
father used to say. And I s’pose now your lordship would wish to 
know when he intends mak’ ~z the next trip to Flushing ?” 

“That’s precisely my wish, Davy. What’s your news?” 

“Well, m’ lord, after a power of trouble I larnt from them as 
knows that he’s goin’ to be quiet the whole of this week, this bein’ 
Monday, and he p’poses gettin’ away for a cargo on Sunday next. 
And it’s awful to think that when we are all worshippin’ in the 
temple these godless men will be settin’ out on their lawless 
errand.” 

Lieutenant Crackthorpe drummed on the pane with his fingers. 
He was not too much deluded with Davy’s religious attitude, nor did 
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he bind himself to accept implicitly the publican’s statements. He 
turned suddenly upon mine host. 

“ Come, my man,” he said briskly, “I’ve heard quite differently 
from another quarter, and I put you on your oath whether your 
version about Treherne’s next trip is true or not. I am determined 
to make sure of my ground, for I was once deceived before in a 
similar case.” Davy looked incredulous. 

“ Well, m’ lord,” he replied, rubbing his hands, “I wouldn’ go so 
far as say on my oath it’s true or ontrue. ’Cause the inf’mation’s 
not first han’ to me. I larn’d it on’y yes’day from Mrs. Baxter who 
come in ’mediately after breakfast on her way up to Squire’s for the 
weekly wash, where she’s been employed reg’lar since the death of 
old John Baxter ; and she’s got four children, the eldest a fine little 
chap now gettin’ two shillin’s a week from the butcher at Canebury- 
by-Marsh——” 

‘Damnation, sir!” broke in the Lieutenant. ‘ How the devil do 
Mrs. Baxter and her brats concern me or the King’s service? Cut 
it short, I say, or, great ged, I will cut your drivelling windpipe 
short.” And he looked Neronic. 

“Beg pardon, your Grace; but seein’ your Grace put me on my 
oath I’m bound in justice to myself to give the full particulars, else 
I couldn’ swear to it. It’s a weight on my conscience. But if the 
particulars are too long for your lordship to listen to, and your lord- 
ship consents to take me off my oath ”—his lordship at once took 
him off—‘I would go so far as to say that it’s true in so far as havin’ 
no special reference to nothin’, but otherwise, bein’ second or third 
hand news, the truth might ha’ got warped as it passed from han’ to 
han’, that is to say from mouth to mouth, until there you are, your 
Grace!” Huckle Davy finished his peroration with a fine manner 
of simplicity. 

“Yes, there I am, Huckle, in just about the same place as I was 
before.” And though his words were testy, Mr. Crackthorpe loved 
to be addressed as “your Grace” (a fact which Master Davy had 
learned long ago), and he swiftly succumbed to the assault upon his 
vanity. 

“The chief point to remember, m’ lord, is that the skipper 
always makes a northerly cast as he returns home with his cargo. 
He thinks there’s less risk of capture that way. And now, sir, m’ 
lord, havin’ parted with this valliable piece of information, p’raps 
I might claim a little on account.” 

The officer’s face gloomed over. “I can’t do it just now, Davy. 
Fact is ””—in a whisper—“ the Government has sent me a hint that I 
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have dispensed the Secret Service money with too free a hand, and 
have not received value in exchange. D’ye understand? Now I'l 
tell you what we'll do. You shall have ten golden sovereigns the 
moment I am in a position to proclaim Treherne and his gang 
prisoners of the King. Great ged !” he continued, evading the full 
oath, “the sun is on the meridian. Good day to you, master Davy. 
I must get back to my ship.” And the great man strode stiffly out 
of the tavern, and walked back to the quay under the visual guns of 
the loitering population of Watermouth. 

The cool air outside chilled the lieutenant back to his normal 
condition, and he soon came to the conclusion that Huckle Davy 
was a flatterer and a liar ; that in this instance, as in many a previous 
one, his information had been diametrically opposed to fact. Very 
good. Turn the matter about, and what should an intelligent 
officer do? Why, take it for granted that the “Gentle Pilgrim ”— 
Black Zam’s fast trading sloop—would sail this very night for 
Holland, and instead of making a northerly cast on her return trip 
she would certainly make a southerly one. So Lieutenant Crack- 
thorpe put out to sea on this theory, and for three days without 
success thrashed across the North Sea hither and thither through 
mist and shine in search of the famous smuggler. 

The naval officer’s theory was correct, for that very night Black 
Zam laid the head of the ‘Gentle Pilgrim ” on her path to Flushing, 
picking the way with consummate skill in the darkness. Twenty- 
four hours later Flushing was reached in a favouring breeze, and 
a score of barrels labelled “coal tar” were taken on board and 
stowed away. The whole cargo was snugly arranged in a very 
short time with that ease and expedition which can only be ac- 
quired by long practice. When the twilight of evening arrived, 
the “Gentle Pilgrim” stole away from Flushing harbour, and, 
once outside, put on a press of canvas and sped on her dangerous 
course for England. She carried no lights, but ran the gauntlet of all 
perils. 

In the early morning a strong breeze had sprung up which 
increased by noon to a moderate hurricane, and the “Gentle 
Pilgrim ” plunged her bows into the billows or rose like a bird on 
their crests. Though the day was dull, it was possible to see great 
distances, and it may have been about two o'clock in the after- 
noon that a small group on the fo’c’s’le became aware of a wreck 
whose masts were standing well up above the sea-level. It lay 
almost direct ahead, and speculation became active as to what the 
wreck might be, and if the crew was still aboard of her. One fellow, 
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who had his eye glued to a spy-glass for a steady spell, at length 
dropped it with the exclamation : 

“ By Gawd! It’s the King’s men. Idiot Crackthorpe and his 
crowd of marines stranded on the North Dogger Bank.” 

“Gimme the glass, Jock,” cried another, seizing it. There was 
a holding of breath while the spyer took his observations. 

“Tt is—sartain—them—blue uniforms—gold ep’lettes—white 
briches—holdin’ their guns by one han’—an’ the riggin’ by t’ other. 
They’ve got their rights at last, an’ we’ve got the laugh. Curse ’em, 
let em wash, say I.” And he passed the spy-glass to another. 

“Let ’em swim!” saida third. “It’s no affair of ours, Billy !” 
he continued. Then turning to the man at the wheel he shouted, 
“ Put the helm up a bit, an’ give ’em a wide berth.” 

But a calm deep voice suddenly rose above the excitement, 
saying : “Poot t’ helm doon and keep her to coorze. An’ thiz az 
well—the negzt time ’ee attempt to obey that hizzing zarpent I'll tie 
boath of ’eere negs in one, an’ drop ’ee overboard. An’ before we 
think of hoam, lads, we juzt got to zave they poor zoulz on the zandz. 
That’z the negzt lay.” 

Black Zam had spoken, with the result that the whole crew fell 
to heaping on the helmsman and his friend, the hizzing zarpent, the 
most opprobrious epithets of a smuggler’s vocabulary. 

It was indeed the unlucky “ Argus” which had grounded on the 
edge of the Dogger at low water of a spring tide. The timbers were 
wrenched and leaking ; the small boat had been carried away. One 
mast had already gone by the board, and the poor drenched sailors 
and marines were clinging to the rigging, cold and half exhausted. 
They had been in this plight since early morning, and it was with a 
thrill of joy that they at length perceived the approach of the trading 
sloop, which was now answering their signals of distress. It was 
quite impossible to render assistance with such a high sea running, 
so the “Gentle Pilgrim ” stood by for some five hours till the gale 
blew itself out and the sea abated to such an extent as to allow the 
sloop to man and lower her boat. The “ Argus” was now rapidly 
breaking up, and it was necessary to get the men off without further 
delay. Commander Crackthorpe was himself the last to leave his 
ship, and he had certainly been of real service in supporting the 
courage of his men by begging them and bidding them to meet their 
fate in a way becoming the King’s service—“ as dignified messengers, 
my lads, from King George (God bless him !) to King Death.” He 
even went the length of shaking hands with every man jack of his 
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“Great ged,” he suddenly exclaimed, turning round to gaze at 
the steersman of the smuggler’s jolly-boat, in which he was the last 
to take his place. ‘Surely, sir, I had the pleasure of meeting you 
at the ‘Loyalty Arms,’ Watermouth, a few mornings ago? Your 
name is Jimmy Brail, and I must beg you—yes, by ged, beg you 
—to believe that my opinion of your courage does not—no, sir— 
does certainly not coincide with Master Davy’s!” And the old 
fellow looked uncommonly complimentary as he delivered the last 
few words. 

Having arrived safely on board the sloop there was a scene of 
friendly confusion, for the deck of the little vessel was inconveniently 
crowded by the addition of the hands of the “Argus.” Hospitality 
was not wanting, and very speedily Black Zam procured an unnatu- 
rally large keg of spirits, and was soon administering the cordial with 
a liberal generosity to the wretched survivors of the wreck. The 
effect of the spirits was magical, and the poor devils who had clung 
half frozen to their dismembering ship, facing for several hours the 
horrors of the sea, were now plucked back from their demoralisation 
and reinstated as rational and comfortable beings. 

Lieutenant Crackthorpe’s turn came last, for it was impossible 
to get him to touch any sort of refreshment before the wants of his 
men had been attended to. Meanwhile, however, he was taking his 
observations. He remarked upon the sloop’s crew, and he pondered 
on the presence of Jimmy Brail, who, from the way he had handled 
the jolly-boat, was anything but a landlubber. And gradually there 
arose in his mind the idea that his saviours were possibly the notori- 
ous smugglers from Watermouth ; but this was a conclusion he did 
not wish to become positive about unless under compulsion, as he 
foresaw the very awkward predicament of honour in which such a 
conclusion would place him. He therefore accepted the glass of 
hollands, of which he stood in dire need well concealed, with the 
precautionary remark: “I trust, captain, that these spirits are not 
illicitly obtained, for you must know that I, as an officer of His 
Majesty’s service, could on no account suffer myself to taste a drop 
of it—no, begad, not a single drop if that were the case. You can 
assure me, I hope, that they are not contraband ?” 

“Zert’nly not gontryban’, az fur az I know,” Treherne began 
explaining, holding his black beard in his left hand to help the flow 
of thought and language. 

But the Lieutenant did not or would not hear more. His con- 
science cleared like a crystal, and he gladly swallowed the sweet 
potion to the health of the “ captain,” whom, by the way, he had 
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not recognised as Black Zam. Indeed, how should he, as his vision 
had never consciously rested on that individual ? 

Out of respect for his distinguished guest, Treherne had paused 
in his broken reply until the glass had been drained and returned 
with thanks. Then, resuming the thread, he continued : 

“ Gontryban’ is as may be—perhaps that’s foreign lingo. But if 
ye be azkin’ me whether the zpiritz be dooty free I’m bounden to say 
yez.” And the jolly freebooter made the confession with no show of 
shame. 

Now the Lieutenant had half expected what was coming, and 
found reason to congratulate himself on having outflanked his own 
conscience by manceuvring the spirits down his throat on a mis- 
understanding. This manceuvre had given him the opportunity of 
fortifying the body against possible contingencies, he thought, and 
meanwhile the hollands were spreading a comfortable glow which 
should make him more capable of dealing with the circumstance 
which now considerably modified the situation from his point of 
view. His eye wandered to the stern rail of the sloop, and there he 
saw in bright gold letters the legend “‘ The Gentle Pilgrim.” That 
clenched it. Then his eye wandered to where his marines were 
crowded together in the fore part of the ship—a goodly crowd, with 
guns and dry powder, outnumbering by many the “ Gentle Pilgrims.’ 
He considered the point. It was an awkward situation indeed, but 
he realised in a twinkling that he was master of it. Then with an 
impetuosity which was worthy to precede reflection he called his 
men sharply to attention, and they lined up on the deck straight and 
tall, while every one stood silent. His voice fell solemnly on the ship 
thus, as he turned to the black-bearded skipper : 

“It is my duty to inform you that certain facts have come to my 
knowledge within the last few moments which compel me to proclaim 
you, Samuel Treherne, and all your men here, prisoners of the King.” 

It was silent before, but now the silence froze hard and grew 
solid. Men could not believe their ears, and waited as if to receive 
a repetition of the incredible. And the silence might have continued 
for ever—indeed, some who were present and profess to know say it 
certainly would, had not a bland, persuasive voice risen up from the 
back of the crowd and precipitated itself full on the ear of the 
“master of the situation.” 

“Tf that’s a fact, m’ lord, I’ll take ten guineas of your lordship to 
complete the bargain.” And the businesslike Davy advanced, rub- 
bing his hands, through an avenue made for him by the “Gentle 
Pilgrims.” 
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It was too much even for Lieutenant Crackthorpe, and the 
ridiculousness of the affair forced him to relax his severity in a 
guffaw of genuine laughter which had contagious consequences. 

“T’ll settle my debt with you, Davy, you hopeless hypocrite, at 
a later date, and you shall have what I promised without fail. But 
in the interests of accuracy I would remind you, my friend, that the 
terms were pounds, not guineas,” a point about which Master Davy 
was regularly rallied for the rest of his life by his friends at Water- 
mouth. 

All this time Black Zam had pulled his beard as it had never 
been pulled before. At length he spoke: 

**T doan’ zee thiz at all. Why, mun, zuppoze I had left ’ee on 
the wrack, what then? ’Ee doan’ think, do ’ee, az I zaved ’ee zo ’z 
’ee could make uz prisoners ?” 

“Not at all, Treherne, not at all,” returned the Lieutenant. 
* But a man must do his duty, and if he don’t—great ged—he’s no 
man. I think I know my duty, and as an officer of the King (God 
bless him !) I am obliged, you understand—it’s all so clear, you see. 
On the other hand you must—yes, begad, you must—believe in my 
gratitude for your timely help.” 

“TI be dommed if I ’eer h’ard of gratitood loike that’n, to make 
a man prisoner after he’s zaved ’ere loife.” 

Lieutenant Crackthorpe’s adhesion to duty was now beginning 
to give way before his better feelings. He saw the monstrous 
ingratitude of doing an injury to those who had so generously con 
ferred a lasting benefit upon him and his at great risk to themselves. 
It is true that the object of his life had recently been to capture 
this very gang of freetraders, and here they were in the hollow of 
his hand. Still, duty has its limitations, and shall not, with a manly 
man, be allowed to transgress its boundaries. So he made a tem- 
porary shuffle in this way. 

“Gentlemen,” he began graciously, “I have thought over this 
matter a second time, and although the facts I referred to do legally 
—yes, by heaven, legally—incriminate all who are concerned with 
the present voyage of this boat, still, upon other considerations 
which I need not enter into, I do for the present suspend the power 
which I have to arrest you, and declare instead that my previous 
proclamation is hereby revoked and cancelled.” 

This then was the Lieutenant’s method of confessing that he 
had made a monstrous mistake of the head, and that his gracious 
Majesty the King must rest content without this batch of prisoners. 
Though the reversal of the decision was possibly not competent 
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to affect His Majesty’s habitual placidity, yet this sudden change of 
front was naturally received by the crew of the “Gentle Pilgrim” 
with a feeling akin to suspicion, and they felt uneasy as to the 
ultimate result as they watched the hard-browed Lieutenant pacing 
a plank on the weather side of the ship plunged in deepest thought. 
He evidently had a mental nut to crack which was of the hardest, 
and, judging from the expression of his face, when cracked found 
not to contain the sweetest of kernels. 

This deep mood of thought remained on the officer for an hour 
or more, during which time the “Gentle Pilgrim” drew steadily 
nearer to her port. 

At length the quay was reached, and there stood the astonished 
population of Watermouth, breathlessly waiting for the solution of 
the amazing problem which faced them. King’s men and free- 
booters all together in a smugglers’ boat—what could it mean ? 

The “Gentle Pilgrim” was soon made fast to her moorings, 
whilst the silent crowd of spectators retired a little to make room 
for the marines to draw up on the landing-stage. These were 
followed by the crew of the “ Argus,” who took up a position in the 
immediate rear. Lastly Lieutenant Crackthorpe leapt ashore and 
stood at the head of his men, all facing the little sloop as she swayed 
gently at her hawsers. Treherne and his companions saw that the 
decisive moment had come, and they simultaneously turned their 
gaze on the Lieutenant, who at once commenced to address them : 

“Captain Treherne, for myself and in the name of the crew of 
the ‘ Argus,’ I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the help 
which you and your brave comrades have rendered us, and I beg 
you to forget that I ever—ever—eh, eh—presumed—yes, presumed, 
why not?—presumed to use my power against you in return for 
your—for your—courage and kindness. Had I acted with strict 
fairness to my Government I should of course have acted with— 
with—what you might perhaps call ingratitude to you, and I chose 
therefore to—to—that is to say—exactly as I have chosen. And, 
now, gentlemen, having got myself into this predicament there is 
nothing left me but to surrender myself to my Admiral to be court 
martialled for having failed to do my duty. Men of the ‘ Argus,’ 
right face, quick march!” And the marines, shouldering their 
muskets, for once followed their commander with something of 
sympathy as he led them stiffly away through the applause of the 
people. 
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CRETE UNDER THE VENETIANS 


(1204-1669). 


F all the Levantine possessions acquired by Venice as the 
result of the Fourth Crusade, by far the most important was 

the great island of Crete, which she obtained from Boniface of Mont- 
ferrat at the cost of 10,000 marks of silver. At that time the popu- 
lation of the island, which in antiquity is supposed to have been 
a million, was probably about 500,000 or 600,000.! Lying on the 
way to Egypt and Syria, it was an excellent stopping-place for the 
Venetian merchantmen, and the immense sums of money expended 
upon its defence prove the value which the shrewd statesmen of the 
lagoons set upon it. Whether its retention was really worth the 
enormous loss of blood and treasure which it involved may perhaps 
be doubted, though in our own days the Concert of Europe has 
thought fit to spend about thrice the value of the island in the pro- 
cess of freeing it from the Turk. What distinguishes the medizval 
history of Crete from that of the other Frank possessions in the 
Near East is the almost constant insubordination of the Cretan popu- 
lation. While in the Duchy of Athens we scarcely hear of any rest- 
lessness on the part of the Greeks, while in the Principality of 
Achaia they gave comparatively little trouble, while in the Archi- 
pelago they seldom murmured against their Dukes—in Crete, on the 
other hand, one insurrection followed another in rapid succession, 
and the first 160 years of Venetian rule are little else than a record 
of insurrections. The masters of the island explained this by the 
convenient theory, applied in our own time to the Irish, that the 
Cretans had a double dose of original sin, and the famous verse of 
Epimenides, to which the New Testament has given undying reputa- 
tion, must have been often in the mouths of Venetian statesmen. But 
there were other and more natural reasons for the stubborn resistance 
of the islanders. After the reconquest of Crete by Nikephdros 
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PhokAs, the Byzantine Government had sent thither many members 
of distinguished military families, and their descendants, the Archontes 
of the island at the time of the Venetian invasion, furnished the 
leaders for these perennial revolts.1 Moreover, the topography of 
Crete is admirably suited for guerilla warfare ; the combination of an 
insular with a highland spirit constitutes a double gage of indepen- 
dence, and what the Venetians regarded as a vice the modern Greeks 
reckon as a virtue. 

Even before the Venetians had had time to take possession of 
the island, their great rivals, the Genoese, had established a colony 
there, so that it was clear from the outset that Venice was not the 
only Latin Power desirous of obtaining Crete. The first landing of 
the Venetians was effected at Spinalonga, where a small colony was 
founded. But, before the rest of the island could be annexed, a 
Genoese citizen, Count Henry of Malta, one of the most daring 
seamen of his age, had set foot in Crete at the instigation of Genoa, 
and invited the Cretans to join his standard. A larger force was 
then despatched from Venice, which drove out the Maltese adven- 
turer, who appealed to the Pope as a faithful servant of the Church, 
and continued to trouble the conquerors for some years more. In 
1207 Tiepolo had been appointed the first Venetian Governor, or 
Duke, as he was styled, of Crete ; but it was not till the armistice 
with Genoa in 1212 that the first comprehensive attempt at colonisa- 
tion was made, and the organisation of a Cretan Government 
was undertaken. According to the feudal principles then in vogue, 
which a century earlier had been adopted for the colonisation of the 
Holy Land, the island was divided into 132 knights’ fiefs (a num- 
ber subsequently raised to 200, and then to 230) and 408 sergeants’ 
or foot-soldiers’ fiefs, and volunteers were invited totake them. The 
former class of lands was bestowed on Venetian nobles, the latter on 
ordinary citizens ; but in both cases the fiefs became the permanent 
property of the holders, who could dispose of them by will or sale, 
provided that they bequeathed or sold them to Venetians. The 
nobles received houses in Candia, the Venetian capital (which now 
gave its name to the whole island), as well as pasture for their cattle, 
the State reserving to itself the direct ownership of the strip of coast 
in which Candia lay, the fort of Temenos and its precincts, and any 
gold or silver mines that might hereafter be discovered. The 
division of the island into six parts, or sestier7, was modelled, like the 
whole scheme of administration, on the arrangements of the city of 
Venice, where the sestierd still survive. So close was the analogy 

1 Paparrheg6poulos, ‘loropia rod “EAAnviKod EOvous, v. 5. 
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between the colonial and the metropolitan divisions that the colonists 
of each sestiere in Crete sprang from the same sestiere at Venice—a 
system which stimulated local feeling. At the head of each sestiere 
an official known as a capfitano was placed, while the government of 
the colony was carried on by a greater and a lesser Council of the 
colonists, by two Councillors representing the Doge, and by the 
Duke, who usually held office for two years. The first batch of 
colonists was composed of twenty-six citizens and ninety-four nobles 
of the Republic, the latter drawn from some of the best Venetian 
families. But it is curious that, while we still find descendants of 
Venetian houses in the Cyclades and at Corfl, scarcely a trace of 
them remains in Crete.' As for ecclesiastical matters, always of 
such paramount importance in the Levant, the existing system was 
adopted by the newcomers. Candia remained an archbishopric, 
under which the five bishoprics of the island were placed ; but the 
churches were occupied by the Latin clergy, and that body was 
required, no less than the laity, to contribute its quota of taxation 
towards the defence of the capital. 

The division of the island into fiefs naturally caused much bad 
blood among the natives, who objected to this appropriation of their 
lands. In 1212, the same year which witnessed the arrival of the 
colonists, an insurrection broke out under the leadership of the 
powerful family of the Hagiostephanitai. The rising soon assumed 
such serious proportions that Tiepolo called in the aid of Duke 
Marco I. of Naxos, whose duplicity in this connection was narrated 
in the November number of this magazine. In addition to these 
internal troubles, the Genoese and the Count of Malta again became 
active ; but the Venetians wisely purchased their acquiescence in the 
existing state of things by valuable concessions, the chief of which 
was the recognition of Genoa’s former privileges of trade with the 
Empire of Romania. Five years later, however, a fresh Cretan 
insurrection, due to the high-handed action of the Venetian officials, 
caused the proud Republic of St. Mark to admit the necessity of 
conceding something to the islanders. The ringleaders received a 
number of knights’ fiefs, and became Venetian vassals. But a 
further distribution of lands in the parts of the island hitherto 
unconfiscated kindled a new revolt. The rebels, seeing the growth of 
the Empire of Nice, offered their country to the Emperor Vatdtzes 
if he would come and deliver them, while the Duke summoned the 
reigning sovereign of Naxos to his aid. The latter withdrew on the 
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approach of the Nicene admiral, who managed to land a contingent 
in the island. Long after the admiral’s departure these men held 
their own in the mountains, and it was eight years before the 
Venetians succeeded in suppressing the rising. On the death of 
Vatdtzes, the Cretans seemed to have lost hope of external assistance, 
and no further attempt was made to throw off the Venetian yoke till 
after the fall of the Latin Empire of Romania. Meanwhile, in 1252, 
a fresh scheme of colonisation was carried out ; ninety more knights’ 
fiefs were granted in the west of the island, and the town of Canea, 
the present capital, was founded, on or near the site of the ancient 
Cydonia ;' one half of the new city was reserved to Venice, and the 
other half became the property of the colonists. 

After the recapture of Constantinople by the Greeks, the value of 
the island became greater than ever to the Venetians. Three years 
after that event we find the Doge Zeno writing to Pope Urban IV. 
that “the whole strength of the Empire” lay in Crete, while at the 
same time the revival of the Greek cause, both on the Bosporos and 
in the Morea, led to an attack upon it by the Byzantine forces. But 
Venice had less difficulty in coming to terms with the Emperor than 
in managing her unruly subjects. In 1268 the Venetian colonists 
rose under leaders who bore the honoured names of Venier and 
Gradenigo, demanding complete separation from the mother country. 
The harsh policy of the Republic towards her colonies was an excuse 
for this outbreak ; but no further attempt of the kind was made for 
another hundred years, when the descendants of the Venier and the 
Gradenigo of 1268 headed a far more serious rebellion. Another 
Greek rising now followed, this time organised by the brothers 
Chortdtzai, but the Venetians had now succeeded in winning over a 
party among the Cretans, including Aléxios Kallérges, the richest of 
all the Avchontes. ‘This man used all his local influence on the side 
of the Government; yet even so the rebellion continued for several 
years, and at times threatened to gain the upperhand. One Venetian 
Governor was lured into the mountains, surprised, and slain ; another 
was driven behind the walls of Candia, and only saved from capture 
by the fidelity of the Greek inhabitants of that district. At last 
adequate reinforcements arrived, the Chortatzai were banished from 
the island, and the castle of Selino was erected to overawe the rebels 
in their part of the country. Peace then reigned for a few years, and 
the conciliatory policy of the next Governor earned for him the title 
of “the good” Duke from the Cretan subjects of the Republic. 

But the calm was soon disturbed by a fresh outbreak. In 1283 

1 See Pashley, i. 11-17, on this point. He identifies the two places. 
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the same Aléxios Kallérges who had been so valuable an auxiliary 
of Venice in the last rising inaugurated a rebellion which, arising 
out of the curtailment of his own family privileges, spread to the 
whole island and lasted for sixteen years. The home Government 
made the mistake of under-estimating the importance of this move- 
ment, which it neglected to suppress at the outset by the despatch 
of large bodies of men. As usual, the insurgents operated in the 
mountains, whence the Venetians were unable to dislodge them, 
while the Genoese laid Canea in ashes in 1293, and tried to establish 
relations with the insurrectionary chief. But Kallérges was not dis- 
posed to exchange the rule of one Italian State for that of another, 
and, as he saw at last that he could not shake off the Venetian yoke 
single-handed, he came to terms with the Governor. His patriotic 
refusal of the Genoese offers had excited the admiration of the 
Venetians, who were ready to make concessions to one whom 
Genoa could not seduce. He was allowed to keep the fiefs which 
the Angeli had granted in the Byzantine days to his family, he was 
created a knight, and his heirs received permission to intermarry 
with Venetians—a practice absolutely prohibited as a rule in 
Venetian colonies. It is pleasant to be able to record that both 
parties to this treaty kept their word. Kallérges on his death-bed 
bade his four sons remain true to Venice ; one of his grandsons 
fought in her cause, and his descendants were rewarded with the 
title of patricians—at that time a rare distinction. These frequent 
insurrections, combined with the horrors of plague and famine, do 
not seem to have permanently injured the resources of the island, 
nor were the ravages of corsairs, fitted out by the Catalans of 
Attica in the early part of the fourteenth century, felt much beyond 
the coast. At any rate, in 1320 such was the prosperity of the 
colony that the Governor was able to remit a large surplus to Venice 
after defraying the costs of administration. But the harsh policy of 
the Republic gradually alienated the colonists as well as the natives. 
A demand for ship-money caused a fresh rebellion of the Greeks in 
1333, in which one of the Kallérgai fought for, and another of them 
against, the Venetian Government. Eight years later a member of 
that famous Cretan family, forgetting the patriotic conduct of his 
great ancestor, entered into negotiations with the Turks ; but he 
was invited to a parley by the Venetian Governor, who had him 
arrested as a traitor and thrown in a sack into the sea. This act of 
cruelty and treachery had the effect of embittering and prolonging 
the Cretan resistance, so that the Venetians soon held ‘nothing in 
the island except the capital and a few castles. At last the arrival 
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of overwhelming reinforcements forced the rebel leader, Michael 
Psaromélingos, to bid his servant kill him, and the rebellion was 
over. The death of this chieftain has formed the subject of a modern 
Greek drama, for the Greeks of the mainland have always admired, 
and sometimes imitated, the desperate valour of their Cretan 
brethren. On the Venetians this revolt made so great an impression 
that the Duke was ordered to admit no Cretan into the Great 
Council of the island without the special permission of the Doge—an 
order due as much to the fears of the home Government as to the 
jealousy of the colonists. 

But the most significant feature of this insurrection was the 
apathy of the Venetian vassals in contributing their quota of horses 
and men for the defence of the island. Somewhat earlier, the 
knights had been compelled, in spite of their vigorous protests, to 
pay the sum which, by the terms of their feudal tenure, they were 
supposed to expend upon their armed followers, direct to the 
Exchequer, which took care to see that the money was properly 
applied. Many of the poorer among them now found themselves 
unable to provide the amounts which the Government required, and 
so became heavily indebted to the Treasury. It was the opinion of 
Venetian statesmen that Crete should be self-supporting, but it at 
last became necessary to grant a little grace to the impoverished 
debtors, some of whom had shown signs of coquetting with the 
Turks. Thus the discontented Venetian colonists, who had been 
born and trained for the most part in an island which exercises a 
strong attraction on even foreign residents, found that they had more 
grievances in common with the Greeks than bonds of union with 
the city of their ancestors. More than a century and a half had 
elapsed since the first great batch of colonists had left the lagoons 
for the great Greek island. Redress had been stubbornly refused, 
and it only needed a spark to set the whole colony ablaze. 

In 1362 a new Duke, Leonardo Dandolo, arrived at Candia 
with orders from the Venetian Senate to demand from the knights 
a contribution towards the repair of the harbour there. The knights 
contended that, as the harbour would benefit trade, which was the 
interest of the Republic, while their income was exclusively derived 
from agriculture, the expense should be borne by the home Govern- 
ment. As the Senate persisted, the whole body of knights rose 
under the command of two young members of the order, Tito 
Venier, Lord of Cerigo—the island which afterwards formed part of 
the Septinsular Republic—and Tito Gradenigo, entered the Duke’s 
palace, and put him and his councillors in irons. Having arrested 
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all the Venetian merchants whom they could find, the rebels then 
proclaimed the independence of Crete—how often since then has it 
not been announced !—appointed Marco Gradenigo, Tito’s uncle, 
Duke, and elected four Councillors from their own ranks. In order 
to obtain the support of the Greeks they declared that the Roman 
Catholic ritual had ceased to exist throughout the island, and 
announced their own acceptance of the Orthodox faith. In token 
of the new order of things the Venetian insignia were torn down 
from all the public buildings, and St. Mark made way for Titus, the 
patron saint and first bishop of Crete.' The theological argument 
was more than the Greeks could resist, and the descendants of 
Catholic Venetians and Orthodox Avchontes made common cause 
against Popery and the tax-collector. 

When the news reached Venice, it excited the utmost consterna- 
tion. But, as no sufficient forces were available, the Republic 
resolved to try what persuasion could effect. A trusty Greek from 
the Venetian colony of Methdne was sent to treat with the Greeks, 
while five commissioners proceeded to negotiate with the revolution 
ary Government at Candia. The commissioners were courteously 
heard ; but when it was found that they were empowered to offer 
nothing but an amnesty, and that only on condition of prompt 
submission to the Republic, they were plainly told that the liberty 
recently won by arms should never be sacrificed to the commands 
of the Venetian Senate. Nothing remained but to draw the sword, 
and the home Government had prudently ayailed itself of the 
negotiations to begin its preparations, both diplomatic and naval. 
All the Powers friendly to Venice, the Pope, the Emperor Charles IV., 
the King of France, and the Queen of Naples, even Genoa herself, 
forbade their subjects to trade with the island, and the Pope, alarmed 
at the apostasy of the colonists, addressed a pastoral to the recalcitrant 
Cretans. But neither papal arguments nor an international boycott 
could bend the stubborn minds of the insurgents. It was not till 
the arrival of the Venetian fleet and army, the latter under the 
command of Luchino dal Verme, the friend of Petrarch, who had 
warned him, with the inevitable allusions to the classic poets and 
to St. Paul, of the “untruthfulness,” “craft,” and “ deceit” of the 
Cretans, that the movement was crushed. 

The armament was of considerable size. Italy had been ransacked 
for soldiers, the Duchy of the Archipelago and Eubcea for ships, 
and Nicold Spezzabanda, the regent of Naxos, hastened to assist his 
Venetian patrons. Candia speedily fell, and then the commissioner 
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who accompanied the military and naval forces proceeded to mete out 
punishment to the chief insurgents without mercy. Marco Gradenigo 
and two others were beheaded on the platform of the castle, where 
their corpses were ordered to remain, under penalty of the loss 
of a hand to any one who tried to remove them. The same bloody 
and brief assizes were held in Canea and Rethymno ; the most guilty 
were executed, the less conspicuous were banished. Tito Venier was 
captured by Venetian ships on the high sea, and paid for his treason- 
able acts with his head ; his accomplice, Tito Gradenigo, managed to 
escape to Rhodes, but died in exile. The property of the conspirators 
was confiscated by the State. 

Great was the joy at Venice when it was known that the insurrec- 
tion had been suppressed. Three days were given up to thanks- 
givings and festivities, at which Petrarch was present, and of which he 
has left an account. Foreign powers congratulated the Republic on 
its success, while in Crete itself the new Duke ordered the celebra- 
tion of May 1o in each year—the anniversary of the capitulation of 
Candia—as a public holiday. But the peace, or perhaps we should 
say desolation, of the island was soon disturbed. Some of the 
banished colonists combined with three brothers of the redoubtable 
family of the Kallérgai, who proclaimed the Byzantine Emperor 
sovereign of Crete. This time the Venetian Government sent troops 
at once to Candia, but hunger proved a more effective weapon than 
the sword. The inhabitants of Lasithi, where the insurgents had 
their headquarters, surrendered the ringleaders rather than starve. 
Then followed a fresh series of savage sentences, for the Republic 
considered that no mercy should be shown to such constant rebels. 
While the chiefs were sent to the block, the whole plateau of Lasithi 
was converted into a desert, the peasants were carried off and their 
cottages pulled down, and the loss of a foot and the confiscation of 
his cattle were pronounced to be the penalty of any farmer or 
herdsman who should dare to sow corn there or to use the spot for 
pasture. This cruel and ridiculous order was obeyed to the letter ; 
for nearly a century one of the most fertile districts of Crete was 
allowed to remain in a state of nature, till at last in 1463 the urgent 
requirements of the Venetian fleet compelled the Senate to consent 
to the recultivation of Lasithi. But as soon as the temporary 
exigencies of the public service had been satisfied, Lasithi fell once 
more under the ban, until towards the end of the fifteenth century 
the plain was placed under the immediate supervision of the Duke 
and his Councillors. It would be hard to discover any more 
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in order to gratify a feeling of revenge. But it has ever been the 
misfortune of Crete that the folly of her rulers has done everything 
possible to counteract her natural advantages. 

A long period of peace now ensued, a peace born not of 
prosperous contentment but of hopeless exhaustion. The first act 
of the Republic was to substitute for the original oath of fealty, 
exacted from the colonists at the time of the first great settlement in 
1212, a much stricter formula of obedience. The next was to put 
up to auction the vacant fiefs of the executed and banished knights 
at Venice, for it had been resolved that none of those estates should 
be acquired by members of the Greek aristocracy. The bidding 
was not very brisk, for Crete had a bad character on the Venetian 
exchange, so that, some years later, on the destruction of the castle 
of Tenedos, the Republic transported the whole population to 
Candia. There they settled outside the capital in a suburb which, 
from their old home, received the name of Le Tenedee.? 

We hear little about Crete during the first half of the fifteenth 
century, which was so critical a time for the Franks of the mainland. 
The principal grievance of the colonists at that period seems to have 
been the arrogance of the Jews, against whom they twice petitioned 
the Government. It was a Jew, however, who, together with a priest, 
betrayed to the Duke the plot which had been concocted by a lead- 
ing Greek of Rethymno in 1453 for the murder of all the Venetian 
officials on one day, the incarceration of all other foreigners, and the 
proclamation of a Greek prince as sovereign of the island. The 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks in that year, followed as it 
was by the flight of many Greek families to Crete, induced the 
Venetians to take more stringent precautions against the intrigues of 
their Cretan subjects. An order was issued empowering the Duke 
to make away with any suspected Cretans without trial or public 
inquiry of any kind. We are reminded by this horrible ordinance 
of the secret commission for the slaughter of dangerous Helots 
which had been one of the laws of Lycurgus. Nothing could better 
show the insecurity of Venetian rule, even after two centuries and a 
half had passed since the conquest. Another incident, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, shows how savage was the punish- 
ment meted out to the insurgents, with the approval of the authorities. 
At that period the Cretans of Selino, Sphakid, and the Rhiza, not far 
from the latter place united their forces against their Venetian 
masters under the leadership of the Paterdpouloi clan. The three 
insurgent districts were formed into an independent Republic, of 
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which a leading Greek was chosen Rector. The Venetians of Canea, 
under the pretext of a wedding feast at the villa of one of their 
countrymen at the charming village of Alikiandéu, lured the Rector 
and some fifty of his friends to that place, seized the guests after the 
banquet, and hanged or shot him, his son, and many others in cold 
blood. The remainder of the rebels were rigorously proscribed, and 
a pardon was granted to those alone who produced at Canea the 
gory head of a father, a brother, a cousin, or a nephew.' Nor were 
the foes of Venice only those of her own household. The Turkish 
peril, which had manifested itself in sporadic raids before the fall of 
Constantinople, became more pressing after the loss of the Morea. 
Appeals were made by the inhabitants for reinforcements and arms, 
and at last, when the capture of Euboea by the Turks had deprived 
them of that valuable station, the Venetians turned their thoughts to 
the protection of Crete, and resolved to restore the walls of Candia. 
Those who saw, like the author, those magnificent fortifications 
before the sea-gate was destroyed can estimate the strength of the 
town in the later Venetian period. Unfortunately, those ramparts, 
which afterwards kept the Turks at bay for twenty-four years, could 
not prevent the dreaded Barbarossa’s ravages on other parts of the 
coast. In 1538 that great captain appeared with the whole Turkish 
fleet—then a very different affair from the wretched hulks which are 
now a terror only to their crews—landed at Suda Bay, laid all the 
adjacent country waste, and nearly captured Canea. Thirty years 
later, this raid was repeated with even greater success, for Rethymno 
was destroyed, and soon the loss of Cyprus deprived Crete of a 
bulwark which had hitherto divided the attention of the advancing 
Turk. Venice was, at length, thoroughly alarmed for the safety of 
her great possession, and she took the resolve of introducing drastic 
reforms into the island. With this object an experienced statesman, 
Giacomo Foscarini, was sent to Crete in 1574 as special commissioner, 
with full powers to inquire into, and redress, the grievances of the 
islanders. Foscarini, well aware that his task would be no easy one, 
endeavoured to excuse himself on private grounds ; but his patriotism 
prevailed over all other considerations, and he set out for Crete with 
the intention of increasing the resources of the island and at the 
same time protecting the inhabitants against the oppression of those 
placed over them. In accordance with this policy, he issued, as 
soon as he had landed, a proclamation, urging all who had grievances 
against any Venetian official to come without fear, either openly or 
in secret, before him, in the certainty of obtaining justice and redress. 


1 Pashley, ii. 150-156. 
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He then proceeded to study the condition of the country, and it is 
fortunate that the results of his investigation have been preserved in 
an official report, which throws a flood of light on the state of Crete 
during the latter half of the sixteenth century.’ 

At the time of Foscarini’s visit the island was divided up into 
479 fiefs, 394 of which belonged to Venetians, who were no longer 
subdivided into the two original classes of knights and sergeants, or 
foot soldiers, but were all collectively known as knights. Of the 
remaining fiefs, thirty-five belonged to native Cretan families, twenty- 
five to the Latin Church, and twenty-five to the Venetian Govern- 
ment. None of these last three classes paid taxes or yielded service 
of any sort to the Republic, though a rent was derived from such ot 
the State domains as were let. As might be guessed from the frequent 
repetition of Cretan insurrections, the condition of the native Cretan 
aristocracy was one of the most serious problems in the island. 
When Venice had adopted, somewhat reluctantly, the plan of bestow- 
ing fiefs on the Greek leaders, twelve prominent Cretan families had 
been selected, whose descendants, styled Avchontipouloi, or Archonto- 
romaiot, formed a privileged class without obligations of anysort. As 
time went on, the numbers of these families had increased, till, shortly 
before Foscarini'’s visit, they comprised at least 400 souls. But, as 
the number of the fiefs at their disposal remained the same, a series 
of subdivisions became necessary, and this led to those continual 
quarrels which were the inevitable result of the feudal system all 
over Greece. A hard and fast line was soon drawn between the 
richer “sons of the Avrchontes,” who lived a life of idleness and 
luxury in the towns, and the poorer members of the clan, who sank 
into the position of peasants on their bit of land, without, however, 
losing their privileges and their pride of descent. The latter quality 
involved them in perpetual feuds with rival families equally aristo- 
cratic and equally penniless, and the celebrated district of Sphakia, 
in particular, had even then acquired the evil notoriety for turbulent 
independence which it preserved down to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Shortly before Foscarini appeared on the scene, a Venetian 
commissioner had paid a visit to that spot for the express purpose of 
chastising the local family of the Pateroi, whose hereditary feud with 
the family of the Papaddpouloi of Rethymno had become a public 
scandal. Both the parties, the latter of whom still has a representa- 
tive in an illustrious family resident at Venice, were of common 
stock, for both were branches of the ancient Cretan clan of the 
Skordiloi. But they hated one another with all the bitterness of 

' Zinkeisen, iv. 629-723. 
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near relatives ; revenge was the most precious heritage of their race ; 
the bloody garment of each victim was treasured up by his family, 
every member of which wore mourning till his murder had been 
wiped out in blood ; and thus, as in Albania to-day, and in Corsica 
in the days of Mérimée, there was no end to the chain of assassina- 
tions. On this occasion the Sphakiots, who could well maintain the 
classic reputation of the Cretan bowmen, were completely crushed 
by the heavily armed troops of Venice. Their homes were burned 
to the ground, those who resisted were slain; those who were 
captured were sent into exile at Corfi, where they mostly died of 
cruel treatment or home-sickness, the home-sickness which every 
true Cretan feels for his mountains. The survivors of the clan were 
forbidden to rebuild their dwellings or to approach within many 
miles of their beloved Sphakid. The inhospitable valleys and rough 
uplands became their refuge, and winter and lack of food had been 
steadily diminishing their numbers when Foscarini arrived at Sphakia 
to see for himself how things were in that notorious district. 

Sphakid lies on the south coast of the island, almost exactly 
opposite the Bay of Suda on the north. Foscarini describes it 
as consisting of ‘a very weak tower,” occupied by a Venetian 
garrison of eleven men, and a small hamlet built in terraces on the 
hills. The wildness of the scenery was in keeping, he says, with 
the wildness of the inhabitants, whose bravery, splendid physique, 
and agility in climbing the rocks he warmly praises. Their appear- 
ance suggested to him a comparison with “the wild Irish,” and they 
have certainly vied with the latter in the trouble which they have 
given to successive Governments. Their long hair and beards, their 
huge boots and vast skirts, the dagger, sword, bow and arrows, 
which every Sphakiot constantly carried, and the unpleasant odour 
of goats, which was derived from their habit of sleeping in caves 
among their herds, and which clung to their persons, struck the 
observant Venetian in a more or less agreeable manner. Yet he 
remarked that, if they were let alone and not agitated by family 
feuds, they were a mild and gentle race, and the peasant spokesman 
of the clan seemed to him one of nature’s noblemen. With this 
man Foscarini came to terms, promising the Pdteroi a free pardon, 
their return to their homes, and the restoration of their villages, on 
condition that they should furnish men for the Venetian galleys, 
send a deputation twice a year to Canea, and work once annually 
on the fortifications of that town. The Sphakiots loyally kept these 
conditions during the stay of Foscarini in the island, their district 
became a model of law and order, while their rivals, the Papadépouloi, 
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were frightened into obedience by the threats of the energetic com - 
missioner. He further organised all the native clans in companies 
for service in the militia under chiefs, or capitani, chosen by him 
from out of their midst and paid by the local government. This 
local militia was entrusted with the policing of the island, on the 
sound principle that a former brigand makes the best policeman. 
Disobedience or negligence was punished by degradation from the 
privileged class of free Archontépouloi, and thus the military qualities 
of the Cretans were diverted into a useful channel, and a strong 
motive provided for their loyalty. 

The next problem was that of the Venetian knights. It had 
been the original intention of the Republic that none of their fiefs 
should pass into Greek hands. But as time went on many of the 
colonists had secretly sold their estates to the natives, and had gone 
back to Venice to spend the proceeds of the sale in luxurious idle- 
ness. When Foscarini arrived, he found that many even of those 
Venetians who remained in Crete had become Greek in dress, 
manners, and speech. More than sixty years earlier we hear 
complaints of the lack of Catholic priests and of the consequent 
indifference of the colonists to the religion of their forefathers, so 
that we are not surprised to hear Foscarini deploring the numerous 
conversions of the Venetians in the country districts to the Orthodox 
faith through the want of Latin churches. In the town of Candia, 
where the nobles were better off, they still remained strict Catholics, 
and this difference of religion marked them off from the Orthodox 
people ; but their wives had adopted Oriental habits, and lived in 
the seclusion which we associate with the daily life of women in 
the East. In Canea, which was a more progressive place than the 
capital, things were a little more hopeful, but even there education 
was almost entirely neglected. In the country, owing to the sub- 
division of fiefs, many of the smaller Venetian proprietors had sunk 
to the condition of peasants, retaining neither the language nor the 
chivalrous habits of their ancestors, but only the sonorous names of 
the great Venetian houses whence they sprang. All the old martial 
exercises, on which the Republic had relied for the defence of the 
island, had long fallen into abeyance. Few of the knights could 
afford to keep horses ; few could ride them. When they were sum- 
moned on parade at Candia, they were wont to stick some of their 
labourers on horseback, clad in their own armour, to the scandal 
of the Government and the amusement of the spectators, who would 
pelt these improvised horsemen with bad oranges or stones. 
Another abuse arose from the possession of one estate by several 
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persons, who each contributed a part of the horse’s equipment which 
the estate was expected to furnish. ‘Thus the net result of the 
feudal arrangements in Crete at this period was an impoverished 
nobility and an utterly inadequate system of defence. 

Foscarini set to work to remedy these evils with great courage. 
He proceeded to restore the old feudal military service, with such 
alterations as the times required. He announced that neglect of 
this public duty would be punished by confiscation of the vassal’s. 
fief ; he abolished the combination of several persons for the 
equipment of one horse, but ordered that the small proprietors 
should each provide one of the cheap but hardy little Cretan 
steeds, leaving the wealthier knights to furnish costlier animals. 
By this means he created a chivalrous spirit among the younger 
nobles, who began to take pride in their horses, and 1,200 horsemen 
were at the disposal of the State before he left the island. He next 
turned his attention to the remedy of another abuse—the excessive 
growth of the native Cretan aristocracy owing to the issue of patents 
of nobility by corrupt officials. Still worse was the reckless bestowal 
of privileges, such as exemptions from personal service on the galleys 
and from labour on the fortifications, upon Cretans of humble origin, 
or even upon whole communities. The latter practice was specially 
objectionable, because the privileged communities exercised a mag- 
netic attraction upon the peasants of other districts, who flocked 
into them, leaving the less favoured parts of the island almost 
depopulated. Quite apart from this cause, the diminution of the 
population, which at the time of the Venetian conquest was about 
half a million, but had sunk to 271,489 shortly before Foscarini’s 
arrival, was sufficiently serious. It is obvious that in ancient times, 
Crete with its “ninety cities” must have supported a large number 
of inhabitants ; but the plagues, famines, and earthquakes of the 
sixteenth century had lessened the population, already diminished 
by Turkish raids and internal insurrections. In 1524 no fewer than 
24,000 persons died of the plague, and the Jews alone were an 
increasing body. Against them Foscarini was particularly severe ; 
he regarded the fair Jewesses of Candia as the chief cause of the 
moral laxity of the young nobles ; he absolutely forbade Christians 
to accept service in Jewish families ; and nowhere was his departure 
so welcome as in the Ghetto of Candia. The peasants, on the 
other hand, regarded him as a benefactor ; for their lot, whether 
they were mere serfs or whether they tilled the land on condition 
of paying a certain proportion of the produce, was by no means 
enviable. The serfs, or paroikoi, were mostly the descendants of 
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the Arabs who had been enslaved by Nikephdéros Phokas, and who 
could be sold at the will of their masters. The free peasants were 
overburdened with compulsory work by the Government, as well as 
by the demands of their lords. In neither case was Foscarini sure 
that he had been able to confer any permanent benefit upon them. 
At least, he had followed the maxim of an experienced Venetian, 
that the Cretans were not to be managed by threats and punish- 
ments. 

He concluded his mission by strengthening the two harbours of 
Suda and Spinalonga, by increasing the numbers and pay of the 
garrison, by improving the Cretan fleet and the mercantile marine, 
and by restoring equilibrium to the budget. The Levantine posses 
sions of Venice cost her at this period more than they brought in, 
and it was the desire of the Republic that Crete should, at any rate, 
be made to pay expenses. With this object, Foscarini regulated the 
currency, raised the tariff in such a way that the increased duties fell 
on the foreign consumer, saw that they were honestly collected, and 
endeavoured to make the island more productive. But in all his 
reforms the Commissioner met with stubborn resistance from the 
vested interests of the Venetian officials and the fanaticism of the 
Orthodox clergy, always the bitterest foes of Venice in the Levant. 
In dealing with the latter, Foscarini saw that strong measures were 
necessary ; he persuaded his Government to banish the worst 
agitators, and to allow the others to remain only on condition that 
they behaved well. Then, after more than four years of labour, 
he returned to Venice, where he was thanked by the Doge for 
his eminent services. He had been, indeed, as his monument 
in the Carmelite church there says, “Dictator of the island of 
Candia” ; but even his heroic policy did “but skin and film the 
ulcerous place.” Not ten years after his departure we find another 
Venetian authority, Giulio de Garzoni, writing of the tyranny of the 
knights and officials, the misery of the natives, the disorder of the 
administration, and the continued agitation of the Greek clergy 
among the peasantry. So desperate had the latter become that 
there were many who preferred even the yoke of the Sultan to that 
of the Catholic Republic.! The population of the island, which 
Foscarini had estimated at 219,000, had sunk in this short space of 
time to about 176,000. Numbers of Cretans had emigrated to 
Constantinople since Foscarini left, where they formed a large 
portion of the men employed in the Turkish arsenal, and where 
the information which they gave to the Turks about the weakness of 
' Pashley, ii. 285. 
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the Cretan garrison and forts filled the Venetian representatives with 
alarm. Yet Venice seemed powerless to do more for the oppressed 
islanders ; indeed, she inclined rather to the Machiavellian policy of 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, who advised her to treat the Cretans like wild 
beasts, upon whom humanity would be only thrown away, and to 
govern the island by maintaining constant enmity between the 
barbarised colonists and the native barbarians. “ Bread and the 
stick, that is all that you ought to give them.” Such a policy could 
only prevail so long as Venice was strong enough to defend the 
colony, or wise enough to keep at peace with the Sultan. 

The latter policy prevailed for nearly three-quarters of a century 
after the peace between Venice and the Porte in 1573, and during 
that period we hear little of Crete. The quaint traveller Lithgow,' 
who visited it in the first decade of the seventeenth century, alludes 
to a descent of the Turks upon Rethymno in 1597, when that town 
was again sacked and burned ; and he remarks, as Plato had done in 
“The Laws,” that he never saw a Cretan come out of his house 
unarmed. He found a Venetian garrison of 12,000 men in the 
island, and reiterates the preference of the Cretans for Turkish rule, 
on the ground that they would have “more liberty and less taxes.” 
But while he was disappointed to find no more than four cities in 
an island which in Homer’s day had contained ninety, he tells us 
that Canea had ‘‘ninety-seven palaces,” and he waxes eloquent over 
the great fertility of the country near Suda. It is curious to find, 
nearly three centuries ago, that Suda bay was eagerly coveted by a 
foreign potentate, the King of Spain, of whose designs the astute 
Venetians were fully aware, and whose overtures they steadily 
declined. 

The time had now arrived when the Cretans were to realise their 
desires, and exchange the Venetian for the Turkish rule. The 
Ottoman sultans had long meditated the conquest of the island, and 
two recent events had infuriated Ibrahim I. against the Venetians. 
The Near East was at that time cursed with a severe outbreak of 
piracy, in which there was little to choose between Christians and 
Mussulmans. While the Venetians had chased some Barbary cor- 
sairs into the Turkish barbour of Valona, on the coast of Albania, 
and had injured a minaret with their shots, they had allowed a 
Maltese squadron, which had captured the nurse of the Sultan’s 
son, to sail into a Cretan harbour with its booty. The fury of the 
Sultan, whose affection for his son’s nurse was well known, was not 
appeased by the apologies of the Venetian representative. Great 

1 Lithgow, Zravels. 
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preparations were made for an expedition against Crete, and Ibrahim 
constantly went down to the arsenals to urge on the workmen. All 
over the Turkish empire the word went forth to make ready. The 
forests of the Morea were felled to furnish palisades, the naval stores 
of Chalcis were emptied to supply provisions for the troops. All 
the time the Grand Vizier kept assuring the Venetian baily that 
these gigantic efforts were directed not against the Republic, but 
against the knights of Malta. In vain the Mufti protested against 
this act of deception, and pleaded that, if war there must be against 
Venice, at least it might be open. The Capitan-Pasha and the war 
party silenced any religious scruples of the Sultan, and the Mufti 
was told to mind his own business. As soon as the truth dawned 
upon the Venetians they lost no time in preparing to meet the 
Turks. Andrea Cornaro, the new Governor of Crete, hastily 
strengthened the fortifications of Candia and of the island at the 
mouth of Suda bay, while the home Government sent messages for 
aid to every friendly State, from Spain to Persia, with but little result. 
The Great Powers were then at each other’s throats ; France was 
quarrelling with Spain, Germany was still in the throes of the Thirty 
Years’ War, England was engaged in the struggle between King and 
Parliament, and it was thought that the English wine trade would 
benefit by the Turkish conquest of Crete. Besides, the downfall of 
the Levantine commerce of Venice was regarded with equanimity by 
our Turkey merchants, and the Venetians accused us of selling 
munitions of war to the infidel. It was remarked, too, that Venice, 
of all States, was the least entitled to expect Christendom to arm in 
her defence, for no other Government had been so ready to sacrifice 
Christian interests in the Levant when it suited her purpose. Only 
the Pope and a few minor States promised assistance. 

In 1645 the Turkish fleet sailed with sealed orders for the 
famous bay of Navarino. Then the command was given to arrest 
all Venetian subjects, including the Republic’s representative at 
Constantinople, and the Turkish commander, a Dalmatian renegade, 
set sail for Crete. Landing without opposition to the west of 
Canea, he proceeded to besiege that town, whose small but heroic 
garrison held out for two months before capitulating. The principal 
churches were at once converted into mosques ; but the losses of 
the Turks during the siege, and the liberal terms which their com- 
mander had felt bound to offer to the besieged, cost him his head. 
At Venice great was the consternation at the loss of Canea ; enormous 
pecuniary sacrifices were demanded of the citizens, and titles of 
nobility were sold in order to raise funds for carrying on the war. 
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Meanwhile, an attempt to create a diversion by an attack upon 
Patras only served to exasperate the Turks, who became masters of 
Rethymno in 1646, and in the spring of 1648 began that memorable 
siege of Candia which was destined to last for more than twenty 
years. Even though Venice sued for peace, and offered to the 
Sultan Parga and Tenos,' as well as a tribute, in return for the 
restoration of Canea and Rethymno, the Turks remained obdurate, 
and were resolved at all costs to have the island, “ even though the war 
should go on for a hundred years.” And indeed it seemed likely 
to be prolonged indefinitely. The substitution of Mohammed IV. 
for Ibrahim I. as Sultan, and the consequent confusion at the 
Turkish capital, made it difficult for the Turks to carry on the 
struggle with the vigour which they had shown at the outset. The 
Venetian fleet waited at the entrance of the Dardanelles to attack 
Turkish convoys on their way to Crete, while the Ottoman provision- 
stores at Volo and Megara were burned. But these successes out- 
side of the island delayed, without preventing, the progress of the 
Turkish arms. In fact, the Venetian forays in the Archipelago, 
notably at Paros and Melos, had the effect of embittering the Greeks 
against them, and, as a Cretan poet wrote, the islanders had to 
suffer, whichever side they took. In Crete itself, an ambitious 
Greek priest persuaded the Porte to have him appointed Metro- 
politan of the island, and to allow him to name seven suffragans. 
The Cretan militia refused to fight, and even the warlike Sphakiots, 
under the leadership of a Kallérges, did little beyond cutting off a 
few Turkish stragglers. At last they yielded to the Turks, whose 
humane treatment of the Greek peasants throughout the island, com- 
bined with the unpopularity of the Latin rule, frustrated the attempt 
to provoke a general rising of the Cretans against the invaders. 
Nor was a small French force, which Cardinal Mazarin at last sent 
to aid the Venetians, more successful. Both sides were, in fact, 
equally hampered and equally unable to obtain a decisive victory ; the 
Venetian fleet at the islet of Standia, and the Turkish army in the 
fortress of New Candia, which it had erected, kept watching one 
another, while year after year the wearisome war dragged on. Then, 
in 1666, a new element was introduced into the conflict. The 
Grand Vizier, Ahmed Koprili, landed in Crete, resolved to risk his 
head upon the success of his attempt to take Candia.? 

! Zinkeisen, iv. 789, 808. Like the British Government in 1819, the Turks 
did not know what Parga was. 

2 To this period belongs the fountain at Candia, described by Pashley (i. 203), 


and still standing. An inscription on it states that it was erected by Antonius 
Priolus in 1666, ‘‘ when the war had been raging for four lustres.” 
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For two years and a half Képrili patiently besieged the town, with 
an immense expenditure of ammunition and a great loss of life. 
Worse and worse grew the condition of the garrison, which was 
commanded by the brave Francesco Morosini, who was destined 
later on to inflict such tremendous blows upon the Turks in the 
Morea. A ray of hope illumined the doomed fortress when, in June 
1669, a force of 8,000 French soldiers under the Duc de Navailles, 
and fifty French vessels under the Duc de Beaufort, arrived in the 
harbour, sent by Louis XIV., at the urgent prayer of Pope 
Clement IX., to save this bulwark of Catholicism. But these French 
auxiliaries met with no success. Four days after their arrival, the 
Duc de Beaufort fell in a sally outside the walls, where the author 
saw his monument still standing in 1898.!_ His colleague, the Duc 
de Navailles, soon lost heart, and sailed away to France, leaving the 
garrison to its fate. His departure was the turning-point in the 
siege. The houses were riddled with shots, the churches were in ruins, 
the streets were strewn with splinters of bombs and bullets, every 
day diminished the number of the defenders, and sickness was 
raging in the town. Then Morosini saw that it was useless to go on 
fighting. He summoned a council of war, and proposed that the 
garrison should capitulate. A few desperate men opposed his pro- 
position, saying that they would rather blow up the place and die, 
as they had fought, like heroes among its ruins. But Morosini’s 
opinion prevailed, the white flag was hoisted on the ramparts, and 
two plenipotentiaries—one of them an Englishman, Colonel Thomas 
Anand—were appointed to settle the terms of capitulation with the 
Grand Vizier, who was represented at the conference by a Greek, 
Panagidtes Nikotises, the first of his race who became Grand 
Dragoman of the Porte.?_ Képrili insisted upon the complete cession 
of Crete, with the exception of the three fortresses of Suda, Spina- 
longa, and Grabusa, with the small islands near them; but he showed 
his appreciation of the heroic defence of Candia by allowing the 
garrison to march out with all the honours of war. On Septem- 
ber 27 the keys of the town were handed to him on a silver dish, 
and on the same day, the whole population, except six persons, left 
the place. There, at least, the Greeks preferred exile to Turkish 
rule, and one of Koprili’s first acts was to induce fresh inhabitants to 
come to the deserted town by the promise of exemption from taxes 
for several years. 

1 Zinkeisen, iv. 992. Admiral Spratt (Zyvavels in Crete, i. 43) erroneously 


calls it that of Hassan Pasha. 
2 Paparrhegopoulos, v. 522. 
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The cost of this siege, one of the longest in history, ‘* Troy’s rival,” 
as Byron called it,! had been enormous. The Venetians, it was 
calculated, had lost 30,985 men, and the Turks 118,754, and the 
Republic had spent 4,253,000 ducats upon the defence of this one city. 
Some idea of the miseries inflicted by this long war of a quarter of a 
century may be formed from the fact that the population of Crete, 
which had risen to about 260,000 before it began, was estimated by the 
English traveller Randolph, eighteen years after the Turkish conquest, 
at only 80,000, of whom 30,000 were Turks. Even before the siege it 
had been said that Crete cost far more than it was worth, and from the 
pecuniary standpoint the loss of the island was a blessing in disguise. 
But a cession of territory cannot be measured by means of a balance- 
sheet. The prestige of the Republic had been shattered, her 
greatest possession in the Levant had been torn from her, and once 
more the disunion of the Western Powers had been the Turk’s 
opportunity. Both the parties to the treaty were accused of having 
concluded an unworthy peace. Every successful Turkish com- 
mander has enemies at home, who seek to undermine his influence ; 
but Képrili was strong enough to keep his place. Morosini, less 
fortunate, was, indeed, acquitted of the charges of bribery and mal- 
versation brought against him, but he was not employed again for 
many years, until he was called upon to take a noble revenge for the 
loss of Candia. 

Venice did not retain her three remaining Cretan fortresses 
indefinitely. Grabusa was betrayed by its venal commander to the 
Turks in 1691 ; Suda and Spinalonga were captured in 1715 during 
the Turco-Venetian War, and the treaty of Passarovitz confirmed 
their annexation to Turkey.? 

So, after 465 years, the Venetian domination came to an end. 
From the Roman times to the present day no government has lasted 
so long in that restless island ; and the winged lion on_many a build 
ing, the old galley arches on the left of the port of @andia, and the 
chain of Venetian fortresses remind us of the bygone rule of the 
great republic. But the traveller will inquire in vain for the descen- 
dants of those Venetian colonists whose names have been preserved 
in the archives at Venice. Rather than remain in Crete, most of 
them emigrated to Corfii or to the A®gean islands, or else returned 
to Venice—reluctantly, we may be sure, for Crete has ever exer- 
cised a strange fascination on all who have dwelt there. Now that 


1 Childe Harold, iv. 14. 
2 Von Hammer, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, vi. 573, vii. 182; 
Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, i. 62. 
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Crete is once more emancipated in all but the name from the Turk, 
it is possible to compare the Venetian and the Ottoman rule, and 
even Greeks themselves, no lovers of the Latins in the Levant, have 
done justice to the merits of the Republic of St. Mark. The yoke 
of Venice was at times heavy, and her hand was relentless in crush- 
ing out rebellion. But a Greek writer of eminence has admitted 
that the Venetian administration in Crete was not exceptionally cruel, 
if judged by the low standard of humanity in that period.' Some 
persons, on the strength of certain striking instances of ferocious 
punishment inflicted on those who had taken part in the Cretan 
risings,? have pronounced the Venetians to have been worse than 
the Turks. But in our own day the Germans, who boast of their 
superior education, have exterminated the inhabitants of a South 
Sea island as vengeance for the murder of one missionary. It should 
be reckoned to the credit of Venice that she, at least, did not attack 
the religion, or attempt to proscribe the language, of her Greek 
subjects, but sternly repelled the proselytising zeal of the Papacy, so 
that the Orthodox Church gained more followers than it lost. 
The permission accorded in Crete to mixed marriages tended to 
make the children of the Venetian colonists good Cretans and luke- 
warm Catholics, where they did not go over to the Orthodox creed. 
The Greeks were given a share in the administration, trade was 
encouraged, and many of the natives amassed large fortunes. At no 
time in the history of the island was the export of wine so consider- 
able as during the Venetian occupation. So great was the wine 
trade between Crete and England that Henry VIII. appointed in 
1522 a certain merchant of Lucca, resident in the island, as first 
English Consul there—the beginning of our consular service. 
Various travellers of the 16th and 17th centuries allude to this 
traffic, and Ben Jonson, in his play of “The Fox,” talks of “rich 
Candian wine” as a special vintage. In return, we sent woollens to 
the islanders, till the French managed to supplant us. Nor was 
learning neglected under the Venetians. The 15th and 16th cen- 
turies produced many Cretans of distinction. One becamea famous 
engineer, two others gained renown as printers at Venice and 
Rome ; one Cretan author edited the Moral Treatises of Plutarch ; 
another, Jodnnes Bergikios, wrote a history of his native island in 
Italian. It was a Cretan of Venetian origin, Vincenzo Cornaro, who 
wrote the romance of “ Erotdkritos,” which was “the most popular 
reading of the Levant from the 16th to the 19th century,” and in 
which Heraklés, “ king of Athens,” his lovely daughter Aretotisa, and 
1 Stavrakes, 138 sqq. ? Pashley, ii. 150-156. * Tbid. i. 54. 
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her lover Erotdékritos are the principal figures, amidst a crowd of 
princelets obviously modelled on the Frankish dukes and mar- 
quises of medizval Greece. Other novelists were produced by the 
island, but when Crete fell all the lettered Cretans left, and with 
their departure the romantic spirit in literature, which they had 
imbibed from the West, ceased.!_ A Greek school had been founded 
at Candia in 1550, and many young Cretans went to Italy for pur- 
poses of study.? Compared with the present day, when the island 
has just emerged from the deadening effect of 229 years of Turkish 
rule, its civilisation was materially more advanced in Venetian times. 
The Venetians made roads, bridges, and aqueducts; the Turks 
created nothing, and allowed the former means of communication to 
decay. Yet, as we have seen, Venice was never popular with the 
Cretans, and the reason is perfectly obvious to those who have 
observed the Greek character. Be the material advantages of foreign 
domination never so great, the Greek resents being governed by 
those of another race and creed, especially if that creed be Roman 
Catholicism. The history of the Ionian Islands under the British 
Protectorate, of Cyprus under the existing arrangement, of the Morea 
under the Venetians, of Athens and of Naxos under the Latin 
dukes, all point the same moral. The patriotic Greek would rather 
be free than prosperous, and most Greeks, though sharp men of 
business, are warm patriots. That is the lesson of Venetian rule in 
Crete—a lesson which Europe, after the agony of a century of 
insurrections, has at last taken to heart by granting the Cretans 
autonomy. 
WILLIAM MILLER. 


* Paparrhegdpoulos, v. 602-604. 2 Stavrakes, 139-141. 
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“FRANTIC FEAR.” 


| aes is one of the most singular and one of the most terrible 

of the emotions which take hold of, and at times dominate, 
the minds and bodies of men and animals. Its expression in 
irrational and grotesque forms is apt occasionally to provoke the 
merriment of bystanders, but in itself it contains no comic element. 
It is a tragedy in miniature, a freezing up, and then an eruption of 
the passions, an earthquake of the soul. Probably no living being 
with a brain to understand and nerves to transmit the dictates of 
the brain is devoid of fear in all circumstances. Certain leaders of 
men bear the reputation of being absolutely fearless ; but it will be 
found on inquiry that these dauntless heroes are usually soldiers, 
and that for the most part their nerves of steel have won them fame 
in the clash and thrust of sabre and lance, and amid the storm of 
shot and shell of battlefields. It is notorious that men distinguished 
for their bravery often tremble when first they stand in face of an 
enemy ; but discipline and use, together with pride of race and 
position, overmaster the incipient terror, until at last they go into 
action as calmly as into a mimic combat. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in his “Soldiers of the Queen,” which 
closes the “ Jungle Book,” has graphically shown how the troop horse, 
the baggage mule, the gun bullocks, the camel and the elephant, 
which are under certain conditions impervious to fear, are all thrown 
into paroxysms of terror by unexpected or apparently trivial adver- 
saries. Men and animals have joints in their armour, and he who 
at one time will meet death without flinching, at other times is 
prostrated by physical fright or becomes a moral coward. The 
horse is perhaps an extreme example of this combination of reason- 
able courage and unreasoning dread, being at one moment the 
embodiment of dauntless recklessness, and at another the incarnation 
of abject terror. The first quality has never been depicted in loftier 
or more picturesque language than in the Book of Job. 


‘¢ He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength ; 
He goeth out to meet the armed men, 
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He mocketh at fear, and is not dismayed ; 

Neither turneth he back from the sword. 

The quiver rattleth against him, 

The flashing spear and the javelin. 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; 
Neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 
As oft as the trumpet soundeth he saith, ‘ Aha !’ 

And he smelleth the battle afar off, 

The thunder of the captains and the shouting.” 


And yet this magnificent creature, whose high bearing is not exag- 
gerated in this description, is the only quadruped known which, in 
a fit of nervousness at perhaps a few leaves blown by the wind, loses 
control of the will and rushes at full gallop to destruction. It is 
possible that his nervousness has been increased by intercourse with 
that bundle of nerves called Man, for, as far as I know, this abandon- 
ment to what Collins terms “frantic fear” has not been observed 
among horses in a wild state. It seems to be a product of the 
higher culture. 

Fear is to a large extent a question of race, having been almost 
eliminated by centuries of evolution in the tiger, and wrought into 
the very marrow of such creatures as the rabbit. The chiefs of 
many savage tribes are distinguished by physical superiority, as well 
as by the possession of the quality of supreme courage, the latter 
being to some extent the offspring of the former. The chiefs are 
better fed than their followers, and are therefore in a better physical 
condition, and this accentuates the tendency in the naturally brave 
to acquire a noble spirit and a contempt of craven fear. Not with- 
out cause was it said in the song of Moses that “ Jeshurun waxed 
fat and kicked.” The chiefs are well fed, predominant and free, 
and therefore they are fearless. 

The subjective cause of the emotion we call fear is hard to find, 
and although many volumes have been written on the subject it is 
doubtful if they have furnished much illumination. We can only 
say that the emotions are the result of an appropriate response of 
the brain to extraneous sights, sounds, and tactile impressions. It 
is as easy to ask “ What is life?” as to inquire “‘ What is mind ?” and 
the answer to one question is as easily furnished as to the other. 
In other words, it is practically beyond the solution of finite beings, 
or, if solved, the solution is not intelligible to the ordinary mind. 
When we seek for objective reasons for the presence of fear we tread 
on firmer ground. 


Danger braces one nature to meet it unflinchingly, while in 
$2 
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another it relaxes the very sinews of life. But the danger to be 
operative must be recognised, and much of the happiness of animals 
lies in the fact that they are often unconscious of the presence of 
deadly peril. A mouse thrown into the cage of a carnivorous serpent 
appears quite unconcerned, and at last unwittingly provokes the 
attention of the reptile by running over its scaly coils. On the 
other hand, monkeys, which of course are far higher in intellectual 
power, have an intense dread of serpents, dead or alive, knowing by 
instinct and experience their dangerous character. Small birds mob 
hawks with great pertinacity, trusting in their numbers to secure 
safety, but single birds appreciate the peril and disappear from the 
vicinity of the raptorial intruder. Fear of danger or of pain causes 
the frightened ones, whether they be men or beasts, to crouch into 
the smallest space the body will allow, to hide when opportunity 
offers, and to run if escape be possible. The writer when a boy was 
once impudent enough to open the door of the house of a village 
shoemaker, and to shout some opprobrious remarks. His triumph 
was short-lived, for the shoemaker suddenly appeared, and the terror- 
stricken culprit only just managed to escape unharmed. For months 
after, whenever he was compelled to pass that blameless tradesman’s 
house, he walked sedately until within a convenient distance, and 
then, with a dash which would have done credit to a champion 
athlete, spurted past the terrible door, only recovering breath and 
courage when far away on the other side. 

The unknown is a prolific parent of fear, especially among the 
ignorant and in remote and sparsely populated countries. A 
foreigner, and even a stranger, is looked upon with suspicion, his 
movements are invested with mystery, and his designs are set down 
as mischievous. Readers of Dr. A. R. Wallace’s “‘ Malay Archi- 
pelago” will remember a diverting passage which tells that in the 
island of Celebes he excited terror both in man and beast. . Wher- 
ever he went dogs barked, children screamed, women ran away, and 
men stared as though he were some strange and terrible cannibal 
monster. Even the buffaloes broke loose from their halters at his 
appearance, and rushed away in headlong flight ; so that, to avoid 
a catastrophe, he had to turn aside into the jungle and hide himself 
until they were out of sight. Again, in Borneo, he says, a girl about 
ten years of age, who had just brought a bamboo of water from the 
river, threw it down with a cry of horror and alarm the moment she 
caught sight of him, and then turned round and jumped into the 
stream. Inanimate objects can inspire intense fear, as well as 
strange and therefore, it is supposed, dangerous persons. I have 
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just been watching the movements of a cat gazing for the first time 
at a couple of rabbits, which, to be sure, were revealed to her in an 
unnatural fashion. The rabbits had been placed head downwards 
in a deep waste-paper basket, from which only their hind legs 
protruded. Probably the cat would have seized the animals if they 
stood upon their feet and lived and walked, and would have stolen 
them from the larder had life been extinct, if their whole length were 
visible ; but this uncanny apparition of four furry legs upside down 
was more than her nerves could bear. She sniffed, recoiled, arched 
her back and growled, and finally rushed out of the room. Legs 
which suddenly sprouted wrong side up from the familiar waste-paper 
basket were things to be dreaded and shunned. 

Lonely buildings, gloomy recesses of forests, dark caves, and 
the like are avoided and feared. The writer has indelible memories 
of an ordeal he was compelled to undergo when a boy. It was his 
fate to spend parts of many nights alone at a solitary spot by the 
side of a tidal river, where every plash of the ripples against the 
black boats, every plunge of a water-rat, and every creak and groan 
of the rigging of deserted vessels seemed to speak of awful mysteries 
and to suggest weird and nameless enemies. After this dismal pre- 
paration a mile of country had to be crossed, consisting of narrow 
lanes and a pathway through the fields. By the side of one part 
of the lane stood a wretched tumble-down barn, which the nocturnal 
traveller invested with formless terrors. For some reason he never 
attempted to run past the barn, but, with nerves quivering and hair 
erect, steeled himself to walk slowly along, his head automatically 
turning on its pivot so as to keep his face towards the dreaded spot. 
In curious contrast with this resolution to keep the eyes turned 
towards the foe, was the fact that the hands were always thrust deep 
into the pockets so that not an atom of them might be visible. 

The unexpected is always a source of fear, the nerves and the 
brain apparently requiring an appreciable space of time to accom- 
modate themselves to sights and sounds. A sudden commotion 
has the same effect upon the nerves that a hurricane has upon 
telegraph wires and poles. A remarkable instance of this is afforded 
by fishes, especially on a night when the sea sparkles with phos- 
phorescence. A stamp of the foot on the bottom of a boat floating 
over a shoal of pilchards sends every one downwards, leaving behind 
ten thousand trails of living light. There is absolutely no danger, 
but the unexpected concussion demoralises all within its range. 
A common method of upsetting the nerves of timid persons, and 
even of startling the stout-hearted, is that of filling a paper bag 
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with air and suddenly’ shattering it between the hands. A sublime 
example of the same principle was once witnessed by the writer. A 
steamer laden with excursionists had just reached a landing-stage 
in the dim light of evening, when without any warning a tremendous 
peal of thunder fell from the sky. So awe-inspiring was this un- 
expected discharge of celestial artillery that there was a moment’s 
death-like silence, and then a simultaneous shriek. 

A cynical person once observed that he had seen too many 
ghosts to believe in them. Ordinary frail humanity, however, is 
unable to display this sublime composure in the presence of the 
supernatural, whether it takes the form of more or less substantial 
apparitions, or is merely a mysterious impalpable intruder. Animals 
are subject to nervous fear in the neighbourhood of objects, or sup- 
posed objects, which they cannot understand ; and a shudder has 
been seen to pass through a dog set before a portrait placed on 
the ground, and therefore on a level with its line of vision. Most 
men are ready to defy ghosts—when they are out of sight, but few 
have the stoical courage of an individual of the last century, who is 
said to have found a ghost in his arm-chair, and to have extinguished 
the unwelcome visitor by sitting upon it. Savages recognise and 
fear the supernatural, whether it be visible or invisible, as is shown, 
for example, by the fact recorded by Professor Moseley, that a chief 
of the Admiralty Islands and his warriors were terrified beyond 
measure by a squeaking doll which threw its arms and legs about ; 
and by the system of “taboo,” under which property is entrusted 
to the protection of invisible deities. What is described in the 
Bible as “the fear of God” partakes more of the quality of reverence 
than of abject terror, and cannot be dealt with here. 

Dreams are often a source of fear, especially in youth, when the 
untutored and fertile imagination recoils in the night hours from 
fierce fires, which send up their flames and heat through the lattice- 
work forming (for those occasions only) the bottom of the bed, and 
from giants and dragons which emerge from noisome dens to seize 
and feast upon trembling wayfarers. ‘The animate foes which inspire 
dread in visions of the night often differ strangely from those which 
appear terrible or dangerous in the day, and they are met with quite 
a different sort of courage, the truth being that in dreams we are 
what we wish to be. The orator then wins his greatest triumphs, 
the inventor achieves his greatest success, the brave soldier easily 
wins his Victoria Cross, and the coward acquits himself like a hero. 

Fear is a complex emotion, so acting upon both body and mind 
that it is difficult to say of any particular effect that it belongs to the 
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physical or mental category. But beginning with the mind, or, to 
be more accurate, with its instruments, the brain and the nerves, 
fear passes on to all the extremities of the body, stopping, retarding, 
or accelerating their proper action. Thus, many cats taken to new 
houses are almost instantaneously attacked by vomiting and purging, 
while the digestive processes in human beings are, out of sheer 
nervousness, hastened to the point of acute disease. Real or 
supposed danger causes faintness, especially in women; and even 
a monkey has been known to faint at the sight of a dead snake. 

Sudden overmastering fear paralyses the tongue so that no cry 
for help can be uttered, and the limbs so that for the moment 
they cannot be used in flight. In many animals fear induces a 
state which simulates death, and the evil is turned to good by the 
fact that absence of motion is in itself a source of safety. A com- 
mon effect of fear is a. chill perspiration which bursts out over the 
body, accompanied by a movement of the flesh and the raising of 
the hair. When the efficient cause is long-lived, the hair sometimes 
loses its colour and becomes blanched. The writer once passed 
through a field in intense darkness, quite unconscious that any 
other living beings were inside the hedge. Suddenly the ground 
shook, and a peal of thunder seemed to arise from the earth. The 
traveller’s heart stood still, cold drops started from every pore, and 
the flesh of his scalp perceptibly moved. It was only the simulta- 
neous flight of a troop of horses, but for a moment it was paralysing. 
This curious and instantaneous response of the nervous system to 
outside influences, and even to subjective “visions,” was noted long 
ago by Eliphaz the Temanite. ‘ Fear came upon me and trembling, 
which made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my 
face ; the hair of my flesh stood up.” 

The closeness with which body and mind are linked is shown by 
the fact that fear can be kept at arm’s length by the presence of 
some other sentient being. Grown-up persons are not afraid of 
walking on lonely paths so long as they have company, even when 
the company is only that of a little child, or of a dog too frail to 
render substantial assistance. When the companion is powerful, 
confidence is complete. ‘Are you not afraid?” my little nephew 
was asked, on going out of doors for the first time in the dark. 
“‘ Not with you, father,” was the instant response. 


JOHN ISABELL. 
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A CYNIC’S LOVE-LETTERS. 


Biogen rae Mrs. Beatrix Esmond, interrupting that tirade 
against parsons—bishops, bonzes, or fakirs—to submit her 
little stockinged foot to her colonel’s homage, was far from suspect- 
ing that “the horrid Irish wretch” who had just served as illustration 
for her youthfully sweeping denunciations was capable of an ardour 
and tenderness equalling even that of the lover who would be 
“papist to her Pope.” One is apt to imagine that a sensation of 
diamond-cut-diamond must have piqued Mrs. Beatrix of a Sunday 
at court, detecting, for all Jonathan Swift’s natural fluency of 
compliment, the indifference of a man to whom another woman had 
already taught Love’s motto—“ We, and the world.” Harsh, biting, 
terrible as the Irishman showed himself to all else, to one black- 
haired woman living among the canals and willows near Laracor he 
was tender, fervent, lovable. 

Among the books of all ages which come under Forster’s term 
“ microcosms of human life,” Swift’s “ Journal to Stella” ranks high. 
Pepys’s diagrams of a sordid little soul in the setting of his 
picturesque century, Marie Bashkirtseff’s applications of an egoistic 
scalpel to individuality, are rivalled, in even the minor points of 
detail and colour, by the Journal, which “ has no parallel in literature 
for the historical importance of the men and events that move along 
its pages,” and, in the matter of personal revelation, are surpassed 
by these letters, which for three years “received every fear, hope, or 
fancy in its undress.” Stella learns that Patrick—who irresistibly 
reminds one of the orthodox Irish servants of the plays—is gone out, 
and the fire has followed his example, and his master cannot find his 
nightgear; that a letter must be interrupted because Swift’s hands 
are starving while he writes in bed; she is anxious over that ill- 
omened dizziness which Lady Kerry’s letter was powerless to cure : 
but she knows also the secret of the authorship of the “ Rod of Sid 
Hamet,” ascribed by the town to Prior; she is familiar with every 
fluctuation of the negotiations, conducted through Swift, with the 
Harley Ministry, for the restoration to ecclesiastical purposes of the 
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firstfruits of Irish benefices; she is relied upon for intelligent 
sympathies at Anne’s vacillations between Whigs and Tories. For, in 
that night of desolation when Stella lay dead, worn out with the 
mortifications, unrest, and passionate craving bred of “the life by 
stealth” which since her eighteenth year had existed between 
herself and Swift, the man whose will had inflicted such exquisite 
suffering threw on paper, in burning words, a tardy acknowledgment 
of what the dead woman had been to him. “I cannot call to 
mind,” he says, “that I ever heard her make a wrong judgment of 
persons, books, and affairs. Her advice was always the best. She 
had a gracefulness more than human. The truest, most virtuous, 
and most valuable friend that I, or perhaps any other person, was 
ever blest with.” The eulogy seems to break off with an exhausted 
sigh, a childlike pathos of exclamation at the headache which—did 
Swift think ?—would but a few hours ago have stirred Stella with 
that maternal solicitude which mingles indissolubly with a woman’s 
love. Stella is avenged by the inexorable champion Death; the 
promised avowal, the lack of which had turned what should have 
been the sweetness of her life into its corroding bitterness, is choked, 
as it were, back on the Dean’s lips by the dying woman’s sigh, “ It 
is too late !” 

That the affinity of souls can, in the mould of circumstances, 
assume the guise of friendship instead of love is an incontrovertible 
fact ; but in the case of Swift and Stella biographers in vain try to 
decide the nature of the bond between them. That any tainted 
passion was involved in it is impossible to imagine in the face of 
Swift’s national and individual purity, even without Mrs. Dingley’s 
sympathetic but perpetual chaperonage, and the womanly delicacy 
evidenced by Stella’s martyrdom of silence. Perhaps Richard Ashe 
King, in his brilliant essay, “Swift in Ireland,” makes the most 
chivalrous and most probable suggestion: that the man whoat thirty 
had resolved—the resolution reads more as an act of renunciation— 
“not to be fond of children, or to let them come near me hardly,” 
had already set his flintlike will against entailing the doom of 
insanity on child of his; yet the words that the Dean’s housekeeper 
overheard wrung from him, in the “ white-hot agony” of seeing 
Stella die, “My dear, if you wish it, it shall be owned!” point 
almost inevitably to the form, at least, of marriage—which poor 
Vanessa, with the sharpsightedness of love, had long ago dimly 
divined—having passed between them. One is thrown back on 
Swift’s constitutional reserve, and that Moloch selfishness, manifested 
in the episode with Vanessa, ruthlessly cultivated, and, in a moment 
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of passion, as ruthlessly dashed aside, to explain why, if united even 
platonically to the woman he loved, almost every page of the 
Journal testifies, as Swift cou/d love, he yet should subject the 
delicate submissive soul to the peine forte et dure of the judgment of 
an essentially vulgar world. 

The square yellow sheets of the Journal—the first addressed to 
Mrs. Dingley, at her Lodgings, over against St. Mary Church, near 
Capel Street, Dublin, Ireland—purport to be written to the “two 
young women,” the M. D. (my dears) of Swift’s familiar phraseology, 
but their endorsement in Stella’s writing shows a quiet certainty as 
to who was their inspiration. Swift “will pay for M. D.’s letters at 
St. James’s Coffee-House, that he may have them sooner” than the 
rest of his mail, forwarded to the Cockpitt, near Whitehall ; but it is 
Stella about whom Swift is “almost crazed to think she should strain 
her little dear eyes,” Stella who is playfully scolded for her blunders 
at ombre in the Dublin card parties. Dingley is asked “‘ Will Ste//a 
make a figure in a little country church?” It was the age of letter- 
writing, and Swift writes as he speaks, ranging from State business to 
playful apostrophes to the “ nauti-nauti-nauti dear girls ”—he “ dares 
not say nauti without dear”—amusingly broken sometimes by the 
yawn, conveying, one fancies, a like contagion to Stella reading, 
‘“* Pa-a-a-st twelv-v-e o’clock, and so good night!” The “little 
language,” defaced though it has been by pragmatical editors, is not 
without a pathos of its own, the coaxing prattle of the nursery 
recurred to, as is sometimes the case, between man and woman for 
whom love has created all things new. “ Nite, deelest logues ”—the 
consonants come as though softened in kisses—‘a sousand melly 
new eals to deelest richar M. D.” 1—the pen must have trembled in 
Swift’s hand as he sat obliterating such erotic cypher after Stella’s 
death. If here and there the coarse outspokenness of his times jars 
on a later century’s refinement— 

Yet your critic’s right you waive it, 
Whirled along the fever flood, 

For its touch of truth shall save it, 
And its tender rain shall lave it, 


For at least you read Amavit 
Written there in tears of blood. 


The Journal—begun when Swift, in the character of accredited 
agent of the “firstfruits” negotiations, was forced to desert the 
hollies and fish-ponds of his living at Laracor—possesses the tone of 


* «A thousand merry New Years to dearest, charming little M. D.” 
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that firelit hour in the home life, when the man, returned from 
breasting the world without, relaxes his mood as he reviews his day 
in the restfulness of a sympathetic atmosphere. From the outset of 
this residence in London dates Swift’s rise to power, “clutched at” 
as he was by the Whig party (ruined by the Churchills’ disgrace and 
the impeachment of Sacheverell) and courted by Harley as the 
only redoubtable Whig writer. Notwithstanding the press of work 
involved by pclitical pamphleteering, editing of the “‘ Examiner,” the 
Tory organ, through the conduct of which Swift rendered himself 
indispensable to the Tory party, and incessant “going traipesing,” 
“ good boys must write to naughty girls,” Stella’s commissions of 
chocolate, palsy waters, and handkerchiefs are faithfully fulfilled. 
“ Friendships are all monsters but M. D.’s.” Swift declares, vexed at 
the suspicion, evinced by Addison and Steele, of his kindly efforts to 
save the latter’s office of stamped paper, after the unlucky “ Tatler ” 
which ungrateful Dick had indited against Harley, author of much 
of his fortunes. The popular chaney mania has bitten Stella, and 
her requests, only “some salad-dishes and plates,” are to be granted, 
in spite of the mock-sardonic protest, “I suppose you have named 
as much as will cost £5.” Irish wit scintillates through the pages, 
as in the pun that hit the fancy of Jocasta’s beau, when the quack 
doctor in the street hard by sets out his sign Zo curé egoes (“ agues ”), 
and Swift, observing the inscription, cries, “ Sure, not by a sfe//!” 

M. D. are invited to smoke (notice) the politics, which the 
clever busy statesman finds that “ he can write much easier to them 
than to any one else.” The quick generosity which formed one of 
Swift’s most lovable points is apparent in the picture he draws of the 
Duke of Marlborough, “covetous as Hell and ambitious as the 
Prince of it,” yet “worn out with age, fatigues, and misfortunes,” so 
that the Irishman flouted by him in his heyday swears that “it 
pities him,” and would fain throw his influence with the Ministry on 
the side of the fallen rival. The weakness ingrain in Stuart blood is 
apparent in the one-sidedness of Anne’s judgment, warped by the 
lifelong habit of credulous submission to the most plausible adviser. 
Red-haired Abigail Hill is the favourite now, and she doubtless 
makes merry with her marionette majesty over Mrs. Freeman’s 
desperate offer, never to come into her quondam dearest Mrs. 
Morley’s presence, “if they will let her keep her employments.” 
No wonder that the backstairs atmosphere should sicken Swift, 
proud, vindictive Celt, who in the rising springtide of his success 
wishes he “were this moment with M. D. at Dublin.” 

The letters are as long and as frequent as ever to “the little 
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monkies mine,” the girls dimpling over Stella’s malicious patriotism 
in setting “ London, England,” on her sheets, in answer to Swift’s 
address of “Dublin, Ireland,” or laughing over their bohea at the 
story of the linnet destined by Patrick as an offering to Mrs. Dingley, 
‘“‘ a bird who does not know he is a bird, and seems to have neither 
hope nor fear,” notwithstanding commodious quarters in the coal- 
closet. Yet such comedy seems but the curtain-raiser to the tragedy 
of Vanessa, the first hint of which is read so unsuspectingly by Stella 
in the lodgings over against St. Mary Church. A “bam ” on the part 
of a pretty madcap and an older aunt summoned Swift to the house 
of the mutual friend, Mrs. Vanhomrigh, whose eldest daughter— 
archly receiving the divine coming in hot haste to read prayers 
—little guessed that it would have been well for her if the friend’s 
“ bite” of her fatal illness had proved reality. The cutting short of 
the young life would have been the more merciful lot. Fate had 
another in store for Vanessa, that of straying in blind alleys till the 
burdens of shattered illusions and wasting suspense crushed out even 
the capability of living from the woman. To the last her figure 
wanders like a ghost through the yew arbour and box-edgings 
which had been the setting of her happier days in the house near 
Celbridge, where, for love’s sake, the English-bred girl had made her 
home. 

“ Stella’s little handwriting ” seen on the glass case of the coffee- 
house, provokes Minister Harley to ask “ how long Swift had learnt 
the trick of writing to himself ;” awakening fond reminiscences of the 
days in the Temple household, when the tall, blue-eyed, young secre- 
tary was “little M. D.’s” writing-master. Stella’s spelling sometimes 
comes in for mischievous hits : the az/e Swift ‘“‘ supposes means ale” 
—the Wiggs that think he has turned Tory, “which Wiggs and wat 
do you mean? Pray, Stella, explain those two words, what do you 
mean by vi//ian and dainger?” “A full and true account of Stella’s 
new spelling” is given at the foot of one letter, corrected, one sees, 
in the original, by herself, with that childlike submissiveness to 
criticism characteristic of the women with whom love has cast 
out self. 

Yet mentions of visits to Mrs. Vanhomrigh become more and 
more frequent, inspired, they may have been, by that paradoxical 
sense of honour apparent in some men, adhering scrupulously to 
some one nicety of conduct, though settting all others at defiance. 
A naive hint of jealousy in Stella is answered by Swift’s assurance 
that the “ Van.’s” ave of consequence ; he meets “all the drabs of 
quality ” with them, but he slides off the subject by a recommenda- 
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tion to M. D. to walk in the green of St. Stephen, where the walks 
are finer gravelled than the London Mall. 

Guiscard’s attempted assassination of Harley quenches all playful- 
ness for some days in the Journal, but with the news of his mending 
“Presto is pert” again, and recommends the new paper, the Spectator, 
to the attention of “his saucy Gog and Magog,” as superior to even 
Steele’s former “Tatlers.” An instance of the volcanic sensitiveness 
of the nature to which Stella’s normal sweet submission must have 
come as balm, occurs at this time, caused by a fancied coldness in 
Secretary St. John’s manner. “ I warned him,” writes Swift, “ never 
to appear cold to me, for I would not be treated like a schoolboy, 
that I had felt too much of that in my life already ” (meaning from Sir 
William Temple), “ that I expected every great Minister who honoured 
me with his acquaintance, if he heard or saw anything to my disad- 
vantage, would let me know in plain words, and not put me in pain 
to guess by the change or coldness of his countenance or behaviour, 
for it was what I would hardly bear from a crowned head, and I 
thought no subject’s favour worth it.” But the recollection of Stella’s 
birthday softens the chafed spirit. ‘ God Almighty, ... send her a 
great many birthdays, all happy, healthy, and wealthy, and with me 
ever together and never asunder again except by chance.” One of 
the unconscious touches which continually evince the familiarity of 
intimate relations is given by Swift’s enclosure of a note on his 
Laracor agent, that Stella may travel to the Bath, “ do something for 
her living,” as he playfully expresses the hope that English air may 
correct the disorder, which masculine perceptions fail to recognise as 
the heart-sickness of hope deferred. 

The affair of the “firstfruits” was unconscionably protracted, 
notwithstanding the creation of Harley as Earl of Oxford and Lord 
Treasurer. Presumably to hasten events, Swift passes some days at 
Windsor, through the avenues of which the Queen hunts past, driving 
herself in the one-horse chaise which she employs in chasing the 
stag. An amusing picture is given of the drawing-room, where Anne 
looked round on the silent courtiers “with her fan in her mouth, 
and once a minute said about three words to some that were nearest 
her.” The toast and maid of honour who stands with her hat off as 
her Majesty drives by is no rival of Stella’s ; she gallops with Swift 
over the country, but he does not like her, “though she be a toast 
and drest like a man.” 

The “firstfruits” negotiations are at last successfully concluded, 
but Swift has tasted the sweets of power and lingers in London, 
although Hester Vanhomrigh will journey to Ireland to seek her 
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fortune in more senses than one. All alarm of a Whig return to 
power passes over, in spite of Prince Eugene’s advent at Court, his 
reception at which, notwithstanding the little black-avised hero’s 
failure at borrowing a long periwig among his valets and footmen, 
appearing sinisterto the Tories. Yet an impression of the faint strain 
of coldness, which Scott ascribes to the latter half of the Journa., 
seems gradually to steal on the sympathetic reader. It is not to be 
ignored, in spite of intervals of exaggerated use of the “little lan- 
guage,” and an increase of the groups of the capitals ending many 
letters, which Lecky compares “to the shrivelled petals found 
between the leaves of some old romance,” unmeaning in themselves, 
yet provoking a ‘dim wonder what was the message they carried to 
the eyes which brightened as they saw them.” Messages to Dingley 
are sown more thickly through the pages ; Swift becomes something 
pointed in his allusions to his “ ¢wo dood dallars ;” one inclines to 
suspect an excusable jealousy in Stella from the Journal’s injunctions 
not to quarrel with poor Dingley, not to be angry because the ivory 
snuff-rasp has been sent to Aer—sure, is not Stella’s green silk apron 
as good? Did Vanessa’s twenty-year-old charms temporarily be- 
witch Swift’s heart? or is such apparent playing fast and loose to be 
ascribed to the arrogance which the consciousness of inspiring 
affection imparts to some characters, not, one would say, of wholly 
the higher type ? 

To the woman’s heart, silently absorbing the Nessus poison of 
its slighted love, the sorrow of the Duchess of Hamilton over the 
news of her husband’s murder by, rather than duel with, Mohun and 
Macartney, probably went unheeded. Nevertheless, even to us to- 
day, conversant with Thackeray’s powerful delineation of Beatrix 
Esmond’s stony defiance to fate, the real picture of the anguish to 
which the only pang that could be spared was keeping the noise of 
“the Grub Street screamers with their broadsides” from the young 
widow’s ears, is instinct with a sharp pity. 

Quaint vignettes of the time abound in the Journal, sketched 
by the keen observer for the delectation of the stay-at-homes. The 
million lottery drawn at Guildhall, where “the jackanapes of blue- 
coat boys” presiding at the wheels “gave themselves such airs in 
pulling out the tickets, and showed white hands to the company ;” 
Christmas Day at Court, when the Knights of the Garter wear their 
collars ; the Twelfth Day cakeshops,{with booths “ two yards forward 
into the streets, all spread with great cakes frothed with sugar and 
stuck with streamers of tinsel.” Mrs. Dingley follows the fashion 
when she requires a great piece of Brazil tobacco to “ rasp ” into the 
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snuff she affects ; and doubtless she and Stella were vastly fain to 
have been of the party with whom Swift went “trapesing to see the 
sights,” a varied programme, from the lions at the Tower to the 
lunatics at Bedlam, concluding with a puppet-show, and where “ the 
ladies were all in mobs—undressed—and it was the rainiest day that 
ever dripped.” 

The old order was changing ; and yet the past to our century 
had scarcely ceased to be the present, yielding the foreground of 
the stage, perhaps, yet still distinct in its outlines as the Ghost in 
“ Hamlet,” before the broadening light of a fuller day blurs it into 
intangibility. A daughter of Oliver Cromwell’s is fellow sponsor 
with Swift at a christening ; John Evelyn’s little friend, that Duchess 
of Grafton married at twelve years of age to one of Charles II.’s 
sons, is Swift’s hostess of an evening, and is somewhat unchival- 
rously described by him as looking “ like a madwoman in the great 
high head-dress of a fashion fifteen years back,” yet showing “ great 
remains of beauty.” Yet that the yeast of the rights of the indivi- 
dual is already penetrating the mass of society is amusingly 
evidenced by Patrick’s canvassing among his acquaintance of 
“ gentlemen’s gentlemen” for votes on behalf of that black Pompey, 
who, by virtue of his master’s relationship to Mr. Masham, designs 
to stand Speaker for the footmen in attendance at the Houses of 
Parliament, who had formed themselves into a deliberative body, 
debating the same points with their masters. 

Sedan-chairs are yet general in town (Stella is asked, would she 
not call the shilling fares, ¢hirteen pennys ?), though they must make 
a clutter in narrow streets, for Swift’s chairmen jostle “a great fellow 
against a wall,” one of the side glasses is broken, and the cargo falls 
a-scolding, being “ plaguily afraid” his “honour” might be called 
upon to make good the damage. 

The brutality of an age which gave birth to the Mohocks gloats 
over the raree-show made of Guiscard’s gashed corpse “ pickled in a 
trough ;” on the Chelsea road Patrick and his master must interpose 
in the fight between the seaman and the drunken parson, fit to be 
the instrument of some Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. The Venetian 
Ambassador’s “ monstrous rich gilt coach” rolls to royal audiences 
at Kensington through the town scented with haymaking ; duels are 
still fought in Tuttle Fields with sword and pistol, but ‘‘a kind of a 
fashion to walk” has got as far as several young lords—many young 
fellows have got “swingeing strong shoes” on purpose. Women 
with old satin and taffeta cry their wares of a morning ; faith, there 
is nothing new under the sun, for the modern cinematograph has 
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been forestalled by “the famous moving picture, where the ships 
sail in the sea, discharging their cannon under a great sky with 
moon and stars.” 

Stella may gather together her letters now into some Japan 
cabinet, filled already with eye lotions and half-drawn sampler 
patterns, ivory card markers and bottles of Hungary water. The 
writer is coming home to her, hardly disguising his reluctance to 
return to Ireland, poorly enough rewarded for three years’ faithful 
service by the deanery of St. Patrick’s. Daily intercourse, oppor- 
tunities for the tender motherly services without which he once 
declared himself “as helpless as an elephant ”—will these com- 
pensate for the lifelong heart-sickness that casts ever-deepening 
shadows over her? Proud, uncomplaining, the woman must run 
her career, till at the end she sinks upon the arena, her life drained 
from her by the bleeding of the soul-wounds dealt her by the man 
whom she had been fated to love. 

K. L. MONTGOMERY. 


Nore.—-To obviate confusion, the names Sve//a and Presto are used in this 
article, following the custom of various editors, although they were not apparently 
used by Swift till some years later than the actual date of the Journal, in the 
original of which Stella is usually alluded to as Pf ¢ (‘* poor pretty thing,” or 
‘* poppet”). Swift also designates himself by P. D. F. R. or F. R. (apparently 
** poor dear foolish rogue,” or simply ‘‘ foolish rogue ”’). 
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THE NIECES OF MAZARIN. 


T has often been said that the Papacy is the most democratic 
institution in the world. Any baptized Christian man is 
eligible to it. There is some truth in the saying ; for though usually 
the priest chosen to occupy a position that made him the equal, and 
more than the equal, of secular princes came of a family of long- 
standing wealth and power, there were in all ages exceptions enough 
to show that in the Sacred College an able man could “ break his 
birth’s invidious bar” and become “ the centre of a world’s desire.” 
In the two centuries covered by Ranke’s History we meet with four 
pontiffs at least—Pius 1V., Pius V., Sixtus V., and Innocent XI.— 
whose origin was humble. A man thus taken up out of the dust to 
be set with the princes of his people would generally carry with him 
one or more relatives, a nephew or a brother-in-law, who would 
share his elevation and become the founder of a great political family. 
But no relatives of a Pope ever had a more strange and dazzling 
elevation than those of a member of the Sacred College who never 
became Pope—Giulio Mazzarini, the son of the Sicilian man of business 
of the great Roman family of Colonna, who received a good educa- 
tion from his father’s patrons, and, when still a lad, was taken by 
Cardinal Colonna as valet de chambre (we may say “gentleman of 
the bedchamber”) on his embassy to the Court of Madrid. He did 
some useful diplomatic work in Spain, and afterwards served as a 
soldier, again under a Colonna, and won some distinction in the 
Valteline war. The profession of arms was probably that which 
would have suited him best, and he is said to have rejoiced in the 
many opportunities of a temporary return to it that his stormy career 
afforded. But his good looks, his good temper, his invincible gaiety, 
which carried him through one or two very awkward crises, in which 
the gambling spirit, which was characteristic of him through life, 
involved him, fitted him also for diplomacy ; and we find him in 
1634, at the age of thirty-two, and already in minor orders, nuncio 
at Paris, where he pleased Richelieu and by his influence was made 
a cardinal. In or about the same year two of his sisters were 
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married to Roman gentlemen, the elder to Girolamo Martinozzi, the 


younger to Lorenzo Mancini. The marriages were thought brilliant 
for portionless girls, and we may probably conclude that the prospect 
of their brother's advancement counted in their favour. Of 
Martinozzi’s family we know little, except that they were counts at 
Fano; but the Mancini genealogy went back to the fourteenth 
century and was authentic enough to satisfy so stern a precisian 
in such matters as St-Simon. Lorenzo Mancini was all his life a 
dabbler in astrology, but he would hardly have ventured, in casting 
the horoscopes of his five daughters, to predict that one of them would, 
but for her uncle’s misplaced prudence, have been queen of Charles 
II. of England, while another would conceive, and nearly achieve, 
the design of sharing the throne of the Grand Monarque himself. 

Late in 1642 Richelieu died, and six months later, in May 1643, 
Louis XIII. The King had appointed Mazarin, as the friend of 
Richelieu and inheritor of his ideas, his successor as Minister; and 
on the King’s death Anne of Austria, the Regent for her son, then 
only five years old, continued him in that position. She was a weak 
and vain woman, and soon fell completely into the power of the 
brilliant Italian ecclesiastic, as clever as he was handsome and mag- 
nificent. At one time De Retz tells us that he was advised by 
Madame de Chevreuse to attempt to supplant Mazarin in the Queen’s 
favour. She said to him: “ Faites seulement le réveur quand vous 
étes auprés de la Reine; regardez continuellement ses mains.” She 
was very vain of her hands, and by nature, De Retz again tells us, 
“trés coquette.” Buckingham’s affected adoration of her is one of 
the commonplaces of history and romance. Mazarin was just the 
man to utilise this vanity for his own advancement —to pose as her 
distant and humble adorer ; but we need not suppose he was secretly 
married to her, as his enemies said, though, as he was not in priest’s 
orders, his marriage would not have been impossible. 

No public man was ever more traduced than was Mazarin in the 
political strife that followed on his advancement; his luxury and 
magnificence were the constant theme of satire in verse and prose, 
sometimes witty, sometimes coarse. He was reproached with his 
pictures and statues, with the artists brought over to decorate his 
hotel, the soins galants he gave to his person and his dress, the 
pomades that idle Italian monks had taken three years to compound 
for making his hands white, the lemonades and pastry and fancy 
bread named after him, his scented gloves, and the apes he so loved, 
scented like himself. 

Among the articles of luxury sent to him from Italy were three 
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nieces, still of schoolroom age, the eldest only thirteen. The 
Cardinal probably thought that young Italian ladies, beautiful and 
clever, which the girls promised to become, would be an additional 
attraction to the pictures and statues and all the other luxuries of 
the new palace he was building. They came in 1647. Madame de 
Motteville (“ Petitot,” t. 37, pp. 270-4) tells us of the almost royal 
honour with which they were received, and describes their appear- 
ance. The eldest of the three, Laura Mancini, was a pleasing brunette 
of twelve or thirteen. Olympia Mancini, the second, was also dark, 
“with a long face and pointed chin, and small bright eyes that gave 
reason to hope that her fifteenth year, if she reached it, might give 
them some agrément.” Anna Maria Martinozzi, the third, was 
blonde, with beautiful features and gentle eyes. She and.Olympia 
were of the same age, between nine and ten. The Queen saw them 
as soon as they arrived, and thought them pretty. Madame de 
Motteville thought that the Cardinal affected indifference to them ; 
she heard Marshal de Villeroy speculating on the fine castles, the 
rentes, the jewellery and plate and dignities, these little maidens, now 
so poor, would soon possess. They were brought to the Palais Royal, 
where their uncle was established with the Queen, and were educated 
with the King, who was of the same age as Olympia. The Queen 
herself presided over their devotions, and frequently took them with 
her on her visits to the nuns of Val de Grace. 

The words spoken by Villeroy show that he thought the girls 
were brought to Paris to make great marriages that would give the 
Cardinal powerful allies in his very slippery position—that of a foreign 
favourite in a court seething with turbulent ambitions. The same 
suspicion was present to others—to Condé, for instance, who, after 
the first Fronde, when still on the side of the Queen and Cardinal, 
had forced the latter to promise not to marry any of his nieces 
without his consent. The Mazarinades, the bitter political lampoons 
that during all these years were showered upon Mazarin, did not 
spare his three little nieces, the “‘ Mazarinettes.” It was natural to 
compare to his pet apes the nieces who had “ bidden adieu to their 
beggarly kinsfolk to make the best matches they could with Candales 
or Richelieux or grand-masters of artillery.” 


’ Elles avaient fait leurs adieux 
A leurs parents de gueuserie, 
Pour s’accoupler, 4 qui mieux mieux, 
Aux Candales, aux Richelieux, 
Aux grands maitres d’artillerie. 


The Duc de Candale was son of the Duc d’Epernon by a natural daughter of 
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In 1651, when this lampoon was written, the first marriage of a 
niece of the Cardinal had probably already taken place. Laura 
Mancini, at the age of fifteen, was married at Bruhl, near Cologne, to 
which Mazarin had retired with his family when Condé had obliged 
the Queen to dismiss him. Herhusband was the Duc de Mercceur, 
whose brother, the Duc de Beaufort, had been the darling of the 
common people of Paris at the time of the first Fronde, and nick- 
named “ Le Roi des Halles.” The two Dukes were sons of the Duc 
de Vendéme, a natural son of Henri IV., and Condé furiously 
denounced the mésalliance, while a Mazarinade appealed to all the 
world to lament “ that a grandson of Henri IV. should take to wife the 
daughter of a coachman, who used once to sell plaster,’ a libel on the 
respectable Roman gentleman who represented the ancient family of 
Mancini. The Parlement of Paris, then governed by Condé and hos- 
tile to Mazarin, ordered “ladite Mancini” not to enter the kingdom 
as Mercceur’s wife. Mercceur was loyal to his engagement : unlike his 
father and his brother, he was of a peaceful disposition, “ gentle, 
pious, and tranquil.” These were not qualities to make a mark in 
the world of intrigue in which he was thrown, and we need not be 
surprised to learn that he was treated with contempt in the Court. 
His son, the great soldier, Marshal Vendome, was asked by Philip V. 
of Spain how he came by his great talents, coming from so mediocre 
a father, and replied: “C’est que mon esprit vient de plus loin,” 
meaning from his great-grandfather, Henri IV. He might equally 
well have imputed his talents to the Mazarin blood that flowed in 
the veins of his mother. 

The Duchess of Mercceur died at the age of nineteen, after four 
years of married life, during much of which her husband was away 
serving with the army in Provence or Italy. She was a virtuous and 
saintly lady, who spent most of her time in devotion and works of 
charity. The Duke, her husband, after her death, became a priest, 
and died Cardinal Legate in France. 

The next of the nieces to marry was Anna Maria Martinozzi, the 
blonde cousin of the Mancini. ‘The Cardinal had at first designed 
her for the same Duc de Candale I lately mentioned, the gayest and 
handsomest and best-dressed young man in the Court, at whose 











Henri IV., whom good looks and courage enabled to play a conspicuous part in 
fashionable life till an early death cut short his butterfly existence. Had he lived 
he would probably have married Hortensia Mancini, whose actual husband, the 
ridiculous and tyrannical Duc Mazarin, is the ‘‘ grand-master of artillery ” referred 
to. Idonot know of any project of marrying one of the nieces to the Marquis 
de Richelieu. 
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early death a few years later more than one fair lady is said to have 
sacrificed her love-locks. But Candale had no desire to fetter his 
liberty by marriage, and, as the Cardinal had younger nieces, pre- 
ferred to wait till one of them had grown up; all he desired was 
an alliance with the Cardinal, and he was indifferent which niece 
became his wife. The Cardinal was quite willing to agree, and a 
new prétendant was at hand in Conti, Condé’s younger brother, a 
real prince of the blood without the bar sinister. The persons 
aggrieved were first the poor girl, who had to exchange the gallant 
and beautiful Candale for a little hunchback, who was said to be of 
uncertain disposition, with alternate fits of devotion and debauchery ; 
and secondly Condé, who had been furious at the notion of the 
blood of the Mazzarini mingling with that of Henri IV., and now 
had to reconcile himself to his own brother’s connection with the 
same family. However, Conti, in hopes of the office of Constable 
or one of the great provincial governments, pressed on the marriage, 
which took place in 1654. It did not turn out so badly as it might 
have done ; for the lady, who, besides beauty and gentleness, had 
much wit and sense, but had been up to her marriage an “ honest 
pagan ”—she was only seventeen—was converted in consequence of a 
dangerous illness, and became a Jansenist saint, reforming her toilet 
and renouncing her “ajustements,” and devoting her life to good 
works, not only visiting the poor, for whom she sold 60,000 crowns 
worth of jewels in a year of scarcity, but being the “ patronne 
militante” of the weak and oppressed before the King, with whom 
she had great influence. As Conti’s character also, after long oscil- 
lations, rested in the end on the side of devotion, the two lived an 
exemplary life in Guienne and Languedoc, where he was governor, 
till he died in the odour of sanctity, leaving her a widow at the age 
of twenty-nine. She also died in 1672, when she was but thirty-five, 
of apoplexy. Madame de Sévigné gives a touching account of her 
sufferings and death, a death “cruelle pour tout autre, mais heureuse 
pour elle qui ne I’a point sentie et qui étoit toujours préparée.” ! 
There is much to be read about both Prince and Princess in the 
fifth volume of Ste-Beuve’s “ Port Royal.” 

The first two of the Cardinal’s nieces with whom we have made 
acquaintance have been saints ; the same cannot be said of any of 
the others, least of all of Olympia Mancini, the third of the first 
detachment, who came to France in 1647. We have seen the 
unfavourable report that Madame de Motteville made of her 


. personal charms when she was a little girl of ten, with a brown face 


1 Letter of February 5, 1672, ii. p. 316, éd. of 1818. 
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and pointed chin, but with bright eyes that gave some promise ot 
improvement by the time she was fifteen, the age at which these 
Italian girls were held to arrive at womanhood. When she was 
eighteen and a married woman, the same critical observer gives us 
another portrait of her. ‘ Her age,” she says, “her embonpoint, 
her beautiful arms and hands, la faveur et le grand ajustement 
donnérent du brillant 4 sa médiocre beauté.” From the nursery.she 
had been brought up with the King, and from an early date there 
had been speculation whether she would win his heart. Besides the 
brilliancy lent to her moderate beauty by her skill in dress, she was 
clever and witty, and in particular skilled at the ballets and 
comedies that the young King delighted in getting up. There can 
be little doubt that the Cardinal thought a royal marriage possible ; 
he may even have contemplated without repugnance a less regular 
relation, such as those the King very soon began to form. The 
Queen-mother, Madame de Motteville tells us, did not distress her- 
self at the King’s attachment to Olympia, but would not suffer his 
friendship (amitiZ) for her to be spoken of even in joke, as a thing 
“qui pouvoit tourner au légitime ;” “ her greatness of soul had horror 
for such a degradation.” But others did not scruple to talk of a 
marriage. Queen Christina of Sweden, who was then no longer 
‘Queen, but going about France in casague and justaucorps, and had 
-amongst her other eccentricities something of the match-maker, in 
order to pay court to the Cardinal, had praised Olympia’s charms.to 
the King, and expressed to others the opinion that it would be 
‘wrong not to marry at once two young people who suited one another 
sowell. Lesser people followed her example: Loret, the Court poet, 
celebrated this divine Olympia, whose power “could engrave its mark 
upon the heart of monarchs,” and when she afterwards married, 
referred in an epithalamium to the darts from her fair eyes with which 
Love had wounded even our gods.! 

But the Cardinal, like many others at the French Court, relied 
much on astrology, and the horoscopes were against a marriage 
between the King and Olympia. The lady herself may have shared 
her uncle’s beliefs, but more probably her own shrewdness showed 
her in time that nothing would come of Louis’ partiality for her. 
She accordingly set to work in earnest to find herself a husband. 
She would have accepted Conti ; but Conti, wisely guided, preferred 
her beautiful and amiable cousin ; the Prince of Modena, a sovereign 
prince, also preferred a younger cousin, Laura Martinozzi ; Armand 


1 See the passages from Loret’s A/use Historique quoted in Renée, Les Nidces 
de Mazarin, pp. 179-182. 
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de la Meilleraie, the grand-master of artillery, who was destined to 
make her sister Hortensia miserable and himself ridiculous, refused 
at first Olympia’s hand, which the Cardinal pressed upon him, and 
afterwards, when he wished to change his mind, was rejected by her 
with a scorn that was creditable to her high spirit and ready wit. 
Olympia was fortunate in escaping all these suitors and being 
married, when still little over eighteen, to Prince Eugéne Maurice of 
Carignan, of the House of Savoy, who was also Comte de Soissons, 
and a prince of the blood in France by right of his mother, a Bourbon 
princess. He was a good soldier, who had fought with distinction 
under Turenne, but had not the reputation of being intellectually 
brilliant, though he is probably to be credited with the authorship of 
one of the most famous witticisms ever spoken. Atleast, Madame de 
Sévigné, without apparently intending to quote the “ Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” says in a letter of 1680: “I am as much astonished as the 
Comte de Soissons when it was explained to him that he was speak- 
ing prose.” After his marriage he was generally at the French 
Court, where Olympia, now known as Madame la Comtesse, held 
the most important post open to a lady at the Court, that of 
“surintendante de la Maison de la Reine,” and was in the most 
intimate and confidential relations with the King. Her husband 
was devoted to her, and only too indulgent, turning a blind eye to 
the many scandals in which she was involved, and of which we can 
read in the Sévigné correspondence. He died in 1673. In 1680 
she got into serious trouble, not on account of any of her ga/anteries 
that had been the talk of the Court, but through the taste for astrology 
and magic that she inherited from her father and shared with her 
uncle the Cardinal. Four years before this time Parisian society 
had been horrified by the poisonings for which the Marquise de 
Brinvilliers had suffered. Since her trial there had been much talk 
of poudre de succession—that is, the poison that opened to expectant 
heirs a short road to their inheritances—and a special court called 
‘** Chambre ardente” had been set up for trying and sending to the 
stake poisoners and witches. A woman named La Voisin was one of 
those who had met with punishment, which she at least seems to have 
richly deserved, from this court. She was a midwife, whose profession 
was not only to bring into the world babes who had no lawful title 
toa place there, but to remove them from it quietly and surely. 
But, besides these atrocities, she also told fortunes and prac- 
tised palmistry and crystal-reading and clairvoyance, and in this 
capacity had been visited by many fine ladies and gentlemen of 
the Court, amongst others by the Comtesse de Soissons and her 
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sister the Duchesse de Bouillon. There is no reason to suppose 
that these great ladies were guilty of anything worse than a silly 
superstition, that was widely prevalent in England as well as France, 
as readers of the Grammont Memoirs will remember. Madame de 
Sévigné said of them: “Il ne parait pas qu’il y ait rien de noir aux 
sottises qu’on leur impute ; il n’y a pas méme du gris brun.”' But 
enquiries as to whether a sick husband would die or recover, or for 
philtres to bring back a lover who had forsaken you, may easily 
assume a criminal aspect. The Duchesse de Bouillon, confident in 
her innocence, submitted to an interrogatory and was not arrested. 
Olympia does not seem to have been more guilty ; but when La Voisin 
had examined the lines of her hand and told her she had been loved 
by a great prince, she had been tempted to ask if his love could be 
regained, and the sorceress had added that she said, if he did not 
return to her, he would repent. There was danger in this, and she 
was conscious that Louvois, the most powerful minister, and Madame 
de Montespan, the reigning mistress, were for private reasons her 
enemies. The King, though inclined to view the whole matter 
en noir, so far remembered his old companion as to give her a hint 
to leave the country. Madame de Sévigné tells us what followed at 
the Hétel de Soissons. ‘She was playing basset on Wednesday ; 
M. de Bouillon ” (the Duke, her brother-in-law) “entered ; he begged 
her to come into her boudoir, and told her she must leave France or 
go to the Bastille. She did not hesitate ; she made the Marquise 
d’Alluye” (who had been to La Voisin’s with her) “leave the game ; 
they did not appearagain. The hour of supper came ; it was said that 
Madame la Comtesse was supping in town. Every one went home, 
persuaded there was something extraordinary. Meanwhile there was 
a great packing-up ; money and jewellery were taken ; the lacqueys 
and coachmen were put into grey jackets ; eight horses were put to 
the carriage. She placed beside her inside the carriage the Marquise, 
who, they say, did not wish to go, and two maids in front. She told 
her people not to distress themselves about her; that she was inno- 
cent, but these wicked women had taken pleasure in naming her ; 
she wept ; she went thence to the house of Madame de Carignan” 
(her mother-in-law), “and left Paris at 3 o’clock in the morning. 
It is said that she is going to Namur; you will believe that no one 
intends to follow her.”? It was believed in Paris that the King 
had said to Madame de Carignan that he would one day have to 
give account to God and his people for his leniency in letting 


' Letter of January 31, 1680, vi. p. 137, éd. 1818. 
2 Letter of January 26, 1680, vi. pp. 132-3, éd. 1818. 
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the Countess escape. What he meant by this has never been 
explained. 

The Countess never returned to France ; for thirty years she was a 
wanderer. We hear of her, in Madame de Sévigné’s letters, in the Low 
Countries or at Hamburg. Everywhere her reputation as a poisoner 
had preceded her ; the great inns refused to take her in, the gates of 
towns even were shut against her, and she had sometimes to sleep on 
Straw in any hut where she could get shelter. At Brussels she had 
to take refuge in the Béguinage from a mob of three thousand persons 
wanting to tear her in pieces. But she managed to stay six years in the 
Low Countries, the Prince of Parma, who was governor there, protect- 
ing her from the popular hatred. Then she passed into Spain, where 
she had many friends. She took with her her son Eugéne, who was 
already distinguished enough to warrant her in hoping to get him 
made a grandee and a knight of the Golden Fleece. He was small, 
sickly, and slightly deformed, and had been intended for church pre- 
ferment ; Louis XIV. called him the Little Abbé. But he cared for 
nothing but soldiering, and after the peace of Nimeguen went with 
the young Prince of Conti and other French gentlemen to serve 
against the Turks on the Danube. When his companions returned 
to France, he was induced to stay in the Imperial service and re- 
nounce his French allegiance. Louis XIV. is said to have been 
angry and remarked, “ Ne trouvez-vous pas que j’aie fait 14 une 
grande perte ?” and his words were only too true, for the Little Abbé 
grew up to be the great Prince Eugéne, who twenty years after this 
was helping Marlborough to crush the power of France. He is the 
second great warrior we have met with among the descendants of 
the Mazzarini. His mother’s career at the Spanish Court, that 
Court of Charles II. of which Macaulay has given us so gloomy 
a picture, was as adventurous as any part of her life. In time she 
became high in the favour of the Queen Louise, daughter of 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, Charles I.’s daughter, who had 
been associated with Olympia in many an escapade at the French 
Court twenty years before. The Queen was, like her mother, 
lively and sfirituelle, delighted with French gaiety that contrasted 
with the gloomy morgue of the Spanish court ; and she attached 
herself closely to Madame de Soissons. So when, in 1689, the poor 
Queen died after a short illness in a manner that suggested 
poison, Spanish ill-will towards France revived all the stories that 
had been told in Paris nine or ten years before, to the effect that 
the Countess had been a magician and a poisoner. When 
St-Simon was ambassador at Madrid, thirty years after the 
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Queen’s death, he was told a circumstantial story of a cup of iced 
milk given to her in very hot weather by the Countess of Soissons, 
and he was always ready to believe a tale of poisoning, especially 
if it incriminated one of the parvenu family of Mazarin. But the 
Queen’s death seems to have been explicable enough without 
poison ; and if it was due to poison, there were many about the 
Queen more liable to suspicion than the Countess of Soissons, who 
had much to lose by Louise’s death. Neither Rebenac, the French 
ambassador, nor Madame de Sévigné mentions the Countess as sus- 
pected. 

She appears to have left Spain after the Queen’s death, and 
perhaps kept out of the Spanish dominions for some years; but in 
1692 and again in 1695 we find her mentioned as a leader of high 
society at Brussels, and there she died in October 1708, an old lady 
of seventy-one or seventy-two. Prince Eugéne, then at the height 
of his military glory, had come from camp to Brussels to see her in 
the July before.. The death-bed of the old pagan must have been 
cheered by the knowledge of the successive blows by which her son 
was avenging her wrongs upon the friend of her childhood, who had 
for so long been her relentless enemy. His enmity lasted after her 
death ; for the Court of Versailles was not allowed to wear mourning 
for her. 

The second detachment of nieces that arrived in France (in 1653) 
consisted of Laura Martinozzi and Maria and Hortensia Mancini. 
The first two were then just fourteen, Hortensia under ten. They 
were all kept for eight months at Aix four se fagonner, and were 
then for two years in the convent of the Filles Ste. Marie at Chaillot, 
near Paris. Of Laura Martinozzi much need not be said. We have 
no description of her person or of her disposition while in the 
bloom of youth. She had been a very short time in the Louvre 
when she was married at Compiégne to Alfonso, the heir-apparent 
of the Duchy of Modena. The young man was married to her by 
proxy, and had never seen her till she arrived at Modena as his wife. 
His father, the reigning Duke Francis, was one of the best generals 
in the service of France, and, needing Mazarin’s alliance against 
Spain, was anxious to have one of the nieces—he would not have 
cared which—as his daughter-in-law. His son, however, seems, like 
Conti, to have fought shy of Olympia Mancini, who was mortified at 
two Martinozzi cousins being preferred to her. About a year after 
Laura’s marriage her father-in-law died, and her husband did not 
long survive him. When he died, in 1662, the Duchess Laura 
became regent for her son, and for twelve years governed the duchy 
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with a firm and gentle hand. She leant constantly on the French 
alliance, and was a very devout person. When relieved of the regency 
she retired to Rome, and ended her days there in 1687. Only two 
events made her regency famous: first, a war she declared against 
another lady, the Regent of Mantua, for the possession of two little 
islands in the Po, as to which the grave and learned Muratori, 
himself a subject of Modena, makes himself merry at the general 
expectation of some terrible feat of arms by these “new Amazons,” 
till the Spanish governor of Milan was ordered to snuff out the 
flame ; and secondly the marriage of her daughter Mary Beatrice to 
James, Duke of York, an ill-omened alliance that brought little 
happiness to the bride, and was one of the remote causes of much 
disaster to France, that her mother loved so well. 

Maria Mancini is a remarkable person, who was very near playing 
an important part in history. When she at first appeared at the 
Louvre, a girl of seventeen or eighteen, the same candid critic, 
Madame de Motteville, who had given a portrait of her sister 
Olympia described Maria as tall and so thin that her neck and arms 
seemed fleshless, brown and yellow in complexion ; “her great 
black eyes, having as yet no fire, appeared coarse [rudes], her 
mouth wide and dull, and except her teeth, which were fine, she 
might then have been called absolutely ugly.”! And the picture of 
her mind, which another acute observer gave, was scarcely more 
amiable. Madame de la Fayette saw “no charm in her person, and 
very little in her cleverness, though of that she had an infinity, but 
of a bold, resolute, violent kind, licentious and far removed from 
every sort of civility and polish.” Somaize, in his “ Dictionnaire des 
Précieuses,” the adroit flatterer of all the ladies frequenting the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, while gliding over her personal charms, enlarges 
on her intellect: “She is ignorant of nothing, has read all good books, 
writes with an ease that cannot be imagined and in a style that 
makes the forty barons” (ze. the French Academy) “ confess that, 
though a foreigner, she knows all the Attic delicacy of the language ; ” 
and he ventures to add that Heaven has given her not only a mind 
fit to excel in letters, but one capable of reigning over the hearts of 
the most puissant princes in Europe.? A poet attached to the 
same coterie celebrated her as “‘la perle des Précieuses.” 

It is probable, from the portraits of her that we possess, that 
Madame de Motteville exaggerated her plainness. It is certain that 

) Collection Petitot, xxxix. p. 400. 


* See the passages quoted at pp. 22 and 23 of Louis XIV et Marie Mancini 
by Mons. R. Chantelauze, the scholar who has written so much on De Retz. 
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she had improved in beauty by 1658, when she was nineteen ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that her mental qualities were less con- 
spicuous than Somaize painted them. Whether they would have won 
the King’s heart by themselves may be doubtful ; what really took 
him captive was, as no doubt has often happened in other cases, the 
discovery that she was in love with him. It was natural enough that 
the beauty and grace of the young King, which we can believe, 
making all allowance for flattery, to have been consummate, should 
have vividly impressed a young girl fresh from the cloister, brought 
into intimate relations with him amid scenes that seemed to her like 
paradise. When in 1658 he contracted in the camp in Flanders a 
fever that soon brought him to death’s door, when half the courtiers 
were turning to the Duke of Orleans, and Mazarin was stowing away 
his treasures in the vaults of Vincennes, her despairing and evidently 
genuine grief showed all the Court how things stood. When Louis 
recovered, his gratitude to her was unbounded. Soon he began to 
study with her. .Till now he had cared for little but tournaments and 
pageants ; she introduced him to the Italian poets, that she had read 
in the convents, and to French romances and Corneille’s tragedies, 
which she read aloud with a “voix passionnée amoureuse ;” she 
first gave him a taste for art. We are told that she was greedy of 
instruction with “ toutes les curiosités,” that she could hold her own 
in conversation with politicians, philosophers, and soldiers, with 
Lyonne, St-Evremond, La Rochefoucauld and Turenne. She taught 
the King to admire the generous sentiments and loftiness of spirit 
that animate the political maxims in Corneille’s plays. Mlle. de 
Montpensier (la grande Mademoiselle) testifies to the great improve- 
ment in the King’s tone from the time of his falling in love with 
Maria. ‘Till then he had been not only frivolous in his tastes, but 
for one who was afterwards so imperious strangely subservient to 
his mother and the Cardinal. Either the serious studies to which 
he began now to devote himself, or more probably the influence of 
Maria’s enthusiastic affection, awoke in him the sense of his great 
position as the ruler and the embodiment of a great nation, and have 
therefore made him, notwithstanding failings from which his successors 
and posterity have suffered much, a grand and imposing figure in 
history, which few Frenchmen can regard with indifference or 
dislike. 

Mazarin was not quite a great enough man to welcome the 
growth of this independence of spirit in the King. But, on the other 
hand, he did not catch at the chance of marrying his niece to the 
King. It may have been that he did not think a marriage with 
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Maria would have made the King more subservient to him. None 
of the nieces or nephews of the Cardinal regarded him with affection. 
“Tt is inconceivable,” says the Duchess Mazarin in her Memoirs, 
“that a man of this merit, after having worked all his life to raise 
and enrich his family, should have received from them, even after 
his death, nothing but marks of aversion. But if you knew with 
what rigour he treated us in all things, you would be less surprised 
at this. Never had any one manners so gentle in public, and so 
rough in the home circle; and all our whims and our inclinations 
were contrary to his.” Maria’s mental power and high spirit made 
her the least likely of all to submit to his dictation. But better 
motives also must have led Mazarin in the same direction: gratitude 
to the Queen-mother, to whom he owed everything, who was bent 
on her son marrying a Spanish princess of her own house; duty 
to France, whose interest made the King’s marriage necessarily a 
matter of haute politique. France was at war with Spain, over 
whom she had lately won a great victory at Rocroi ; and Spain was 
straining every nerve to get allies against France. Savoy, lying between 
France and the Duchy of Milan—the latter a Spanish possession of 
precarious tenure—was an important ally for either France or Spain, 
and the Duchess Regent of Savoy, Christine, Henri IV.’s daughter, 
though sympathising with France, was prepared so far to listen to 
the overtures of Spain as to induce Mazarin to purchase her fidelity. 
The price at which he might purchase it was the marriage of the 
young Louis XIV., her nephew, to her daughter Marguerite. The 
first step to this was to be a meeting between the King and the 
Princess at Lyons, and this came off in November 1658. The King 
was accompanied by his mother, by Mazarin and no less than four 
of Mazarin’s nieces—the Countess of Soissons and her three younger 
sisters—and by other great ladies of the Court, amongst them Mlle. 
de Montpensier, from whose Memoirs the accounts given of this 
memorable progress are derived. The King rode nearly all the way 
on horseback, and Maria Mancini was always at his side, and at 
the resting-places on the way he devoted himself entirely to her. 
But notwithstanding this, he expressed admiration of the Savoy 
princess and threw himself with zeal into the project of a marriage 
with her. It was broken off on a sudden, while all the company 
was still at Lyons, not by the King’s manifest preference for Maria, 
but by the arrival of an envoy from the King of Spain, sent post 
haste and in disguise, to propose a treaty of peace and a marriage 
between the King and the Infanta Maria Theresa. The poor Savoy 
princess, who had once already been rejected by the heir of Bavaria, 
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returned home still unbetrothed, and Anne of Austria rejoiced at 
the fulfilment of her dearest hopes. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings that the King’s affection 
for Maria Mancini, and her pretensions, threatened to thwart her 
uncle’s plans and delay the re-establishment of European peace. 
On the journey back to Paris the King again rode generally by her 
side, and before Mazarin started in the summer of 1659 for the 
Pyrenean frontier to negotiate the peace the King told him he 
wished to marry Maria. Mlle. de Montpensier tells us that he 
went down on his knees to the Cardinal to entreat him to consent. 
The Queen-mother, who, if we are to believe the Court gossip, had 
some time before said that if the King had the Jéchelé to 
wish to marry Maria, all France would revolt against it, and she 
would lead the rebels with her younger son, was now inclined to 
yield. But Mazarin was obdurate. We may give him credit for 
having thought first of France and her interest in making peace with 
Spain, and not attribute his resistance, as his contemporaries did, 
entirely to his knowledge of Maria’s resolute and defiant spirit. The 
King promised her to marry her in spite of all obstacles; but when 
the Cardinal, starting for the Pyrenees, sent Maria with her two 
younger sisters to the castle of Brouage on the Atlantic coast, she 
felt she was abandoned. “You love me: you are King, and I am 
sent away ”—her passionate appeal to Louis—got nothing from him 
but tears. The Cardinal, when on his journey, wrote a letter to the 
King, scolding him like a schoolboy for allowing his private affec- 
tions to interfere with his public duties, and warning him that the 
revolutions and humiliations of which history is full are the punish- 
ments Providence inflicts on laches of this kind. Yet he reluctantly 
allowed, at the Queen-mother’s intercession, a last interview between 
the lovers, at St. Jean d’Angély. With this exception, the three 
sisters were kept locked up at Brouage till the King was safely 
married. The King seems to have behaved throughout the affair 
with a singular want of spirit. While he was promising eternal 
fidelity to Maria, he never thought of throwing over the Spanish 
marriage for her sake. He probably wished to have the Infanta for 
a wife and Maria for a mistress, or perhaps for a left-handed wife. 
There seems no doubt that his mother wished this. But Maria was 
not the woman to accept an inferior position of this kind. If 
religion and morality did not influence her, her pride and affection 
would not be content with half the King’s heart. She took the 
initiative in breaking off the correspondence. Mazarin wrote to 
Madame de Venelle, the gouvernante of the sisters, that he was 
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proud to have a niece who could behave with such dignity, and 
advised Maria to read Seneca, just as Fénelon (Mons. Renée observes) 
would have sent her to the “ Imitation.” He told Colbert that this 
affair was the most delicate he ever had to manage. 

Maria was anxious to find another husband, to show she was not 
broken-hearted, but outraged, at the treatment she had received ; and 
as long as her uncle lived and was in power there was no lack of 
suitors. Two Dukes of Lorraine offered themselves, a nephew first 
and then his uncle, both penniless adventurers, the nephew hand- 
some and gallant, the uncle a condottiere of the roughest kind. 
The former, Maria would gladly have married ; but the Cardinal, who 
was anxious to get her out of France, just before his death arranged 
that she should marry Prince Lorenzo Colonna, the hereditary 
Constable of Naples, the representative of the branch of that great 
Roman family in whose service he had begun his own career ; and 
the King would not suffer the Cardinal’s wishes to be disregarded. 
She was désolée at leaving France ; but this, too, the King insisted 
on. She went away in a flood of tears in the early summer of 1661, 
under the escort of Madame de Venelle, her gouvernante, and at 
Milan found the Constable waiting for her and was married to him- 
Thence they went to live in his palace at Rome. He seems to have 
been a dull man, not of very sensitive honour ; for he had acquiesced 
in the notion that he was marrying the French King’s cast-off 
mistress, and was pleased to find out his mistake. For some years 
they lived happily together in Rome, and three sons were born to 
them. We hear much of the artistic grace and luxury of their palace, 
and of the Parisian fashions of cards, theatricals, and dances, and 
the Parisian freedom of conversation, that shocked Roman prejudices, 
and caused few husbands to allow their wives to be seen in the Palazzo 
Colonna. There were also villas at Frascati and elsewhere, and estates 
in the Sabine Mountains or the Abruzzi, where great boar hunts 
were held, in which the Princess (la Connétable, as she is generally 
called), who had been a fearless huntress at Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau, greatly delighted. The Constable was admiring and indul- 
gent, but he cannot have been exactly a suitable husband for the 
clever and high-spirited wife who had been given him. When the 
President de Brosses visited Italy, he was told that the Constable, 
when showing his wife over his palace, pointed out the room where 
her grandfather was lodged when he was “ maitre de chambre” of 
his grandfather, and that she was piqued, and replied: “ Je ne sais 
ce qu’était mon grand-pére, mais ce que je sais fort bien, c’est que 
de toutes mes sceurs je suis la plus mal mariée.” 
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Maria must have been convinced that she exaggerated in this 
when, in 1671, her unfortunate sister Hortensia joined her at Rome ; 
for the Constable was a greater personage, and certainly a better 
husband, than the Duc Mazarin. With their brother Philippe, Duc 
de Nevers, a whimsical genius, who wrote pleasant vers de société, 
and another butterfly from the French Court, the Chevalier de 
Lorraine, the two sisters threw themselves with characteristic energy 
into a life of pleasure. They were at Venice for the carnival and 
back at Rome for the summer, where Maria took great pleasure in 
bathing parties on the Teverone or the Tiber, at which she scandal- 
ised sober people, and gave occasion to Pasquin to blaspheme, by 
the thinness of the gauze robe in which she walked from the river to 
her cabane. Would not this picture of the diversions of “ une 
Frangaise en Italie ” make a pretty subject for the pencil of Watteau 
or Pater? The Constable grew more and more malcontent, and no 
doubt Hortensia encouraged her sister in resistance to marital 
authority. At length, in June 1672, things came to a crisis with the 
two sisters leaving Rome in men’s clothes, and, after thrilling adven- 
tures by land and sea, appearing on the coast of Provence. After 
they separated Hortensia took refuge in Savoy, where the Duke had 
been once her suitor. Maria also tried to speculate on the attach- 
ment of an old lover, and went to Paris; but Louis was discretion 
itself, refused to see her, and banished her to fifty leagues’ distance 
from the Court. For some years she led a wandering life ; we hear 
of her with Hortensia at Chambéry, where the Duke of Savoy, not 
caring to make his dominions a general sanctuary for rebellious 
wives, advised her to go back to Rome and submit to her husband. 
She preferred to cross the St. Bernard into Switzerland, and in 
November 1673 Madame de Sévigné tells her daughter of Madame 
Colonna having been seen in a boatload of peasant women on the 
Rhine, on her way to “le fond de l’Allemagne.” Then we hear of 
her imprisoned in the Castle of Antwerp. Her husband was an 
important person, whom neither Louis XIV. nor the King of Spain 
was willing to offend. The latter allowed her to sail from Antwerp 
to St. Sebastian, but she found in Spain nothing open to her but 
submission to her husband or confinement ina convent. Neither of 
these was her vocation ; but having tried the first for a short time at 
Madrid, she preferred the second. The Marquise de Villars, who 
remembered her in her heyday at the French Court and now saw 
her terribly exmuyée in a convent near Madrid, said that she was 
more beautiful at forty than she had been at twenty, that she wore 
the Spanish dress more gracefully than any lady at the Court, that 
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her conversation was charming. Her husband grudged the expense 
of maintaining her in the several convents, and was constantly 
moving her from one to another, where she was sometimes very ill- 
treated. When he died, in 1689, she was no longer in Spain: five 
years before she had escaped from her convent to France, and was 
allowed to live in a house belonging to the Duc de Nevers at Passy. 
On her husband’s death she is said to have returned to Italy, but we 
know that in 1705 she again appeared in France. She had still ten 
years to live, but from this date she passes into obscurity. Whether 
she spent them in Italy or Spain we do not know. On the occasion 
of her last visit to France, in 1705, St-Simon passed his judgment on 
her as “la plus folle et toutefois la meilleure de ces Mazarines,” but 
passes by the delicate question whether she was “la plus galante.” 
It is difficult, in reading of her, not to sympathise with her high 
spirit, her gaiety, and the dignity she showed in her relations 
with the King. France seems to have owed gratitude to her for 
being the main cause of Louis XIV. not sinking to the level of 
Louis XV. 

Hortensia Mancini, the most beautiful of all the Cardinal’s nieces 
was destined to as adventurous a career as her sisters Olympia and 
Maria. Madame de la Fayette celebrated her as “ one of the most 
perfect beauties of the Court,” and, if wanting in the vivacity that 
comes from intellectual power, all the more charming to her contem- 
poraries from the languishing air that we know so well from Lely’s 
portraits. Most of the portraits of Hortensia justify this criticism. 
But other contemporaries, even when she was no longer young, are 
enthusiastic in their admiration. St-Evremond, always her most 
devoted servant, wrote of her : “ C’est le plus beau tour de visage que 
la peinture ait jamais imaginée ;” and La Fontaine, addressing her 
as “Mazarin des Amours déesse tutélaire,” celebrates, besides her 
beauty, grace, and intellect, a certain undefinable charm that made 
the whole world her worshippers. She was also, for some reason 
unknown to us, endowed with far the largest share of her uncle’s 
wealth, and was to bring to the husband who should be fortunate 
enough to win her hand the Palais Mazarin, with all its statues and 
pictures, and, if not already of superior rank, the dignity of duke and 
peer of France that the Cardinal was ambitious to attach to his 
family. Fortune never more “ wished to jest” than when she 
bestowed these manifold gifts on the “ grand-master of artillery” we 
have seen referred to in a Mazarinade, Armand de la Porte, Duc de 
la Meilleraye, known after his marriage as Duc Mazarin. It was not 
from lack of competitors that the prize came to him. In 1655 
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Charles, titular Prince of Wales, but then an exile and a mendicant, 
asked for Hortensia’s hand; but he was no match for so great an 
heiress, and was twice rejected, as was also the heir-presumptive of 
Portugal and the reigning Duke of Savoy. The English and Savoy 
offers were both, as we shall see, of importance in her future life. 
Several French aspirants were also in the field, but the Cardinal 
preferred La Meilleraye to all of them. It is difficult for us, who 
know the ridiculous personage which the Duc became in mature 
years, to understand Mazarin’s choice of him to perpetuate his name 
and his fortunes in France; but probably as a young man La 
Meilleraye was looked upon as of high promise, and we know that 
Louis XIV. always appreciated and esteemed him. For some time 
the Duke and Duchess Mazarin lived together amicably, but his 
affection soon turned to jealousy, and this in time amounted to 
insanity. He dragged his wife about France with him because he 
was afraid to let her be out of his sight ; he, for the good of her soul, 
deprived her of ‘“‘ mouches” and confiscated her diamonds. His 
devotion was more insane than his jealousy ; he hacked with his own 
hands the nude statues of the Palais Mazarin; he had nudities of 
Titian and Correggio painted over ; he said the lot was the judgment 
of God, and so ordered his household to exchange places by lot, so 
that, as Voltaire wrote of him, his postilion became his secretary, his 
coachman his man of business, his almoner his cook. He was so 
litigious that he had lawsuits in every Parlement of France, most of 
them, it is said, at the expense of his wife’s fortune, who meanwhile 
was often in straits for want of money. His matrimonial quarrels 
gave employment for years to the Parlement of Paris. When he 
applied to the Grand’ chambre of the Parlement to confine his wife 
in a convent or the Bastille, she lost patience and fled from Paris on 
horseback in man’s clothes. At Nancy the young Duke of Lorraine 
gave her an escort to Geneva, where we hear of her in the wildest 
spirits, delighted at her escape from marital tyranny. Reckless 
insouciance is the quality that marks more than any other the rest 
of her life. I have referred to her freaks with her sister Maria in 
Italy ; afterwards she made her abode at Chambéry, at-the Court of 
her former aspirant, the Duke of Savoy, where she was the life of the 
French high society that was always passing to and fro over the 
Mont Cenis, and where she got her Memoirs written by a humble 
adorer, the Abbé de St. Réal. When the Duke of Savoy died in 
1675, a change of residence became desirable, and before the end of 
that year she arrived in England, which she never afterwards left. 
Why she came there has never been known for certain. It was 
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obvious to suppose that a famous French beauty, an old acquaint- 
ance of Charles II., had come to his dominions on the same errand 
as the Duchess of Portsmouth, and this was believed by such various 
persons as Nell Gwyn, Edmund Waller the poet,! and Louvois, the 
Minister of Louis XIV. The French ambassador watched her 
closely and reported all her doings to his master, making his 
correspondence thereby more amusing to modern readers. But, 
if she tried, she never succeeded in displacing the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, though Charles gave her rooms in St. James’s 
Palace and a handsome annuity, and always admired her and enjoyed 
her company. She spent the rest of her life in England, lasting 
through Charles II.’s (she will be remembered as one of the figures 
in Evelyn’s famous description of the Whitehall gallery on the night 
of Charles’s fatal seizure), James II.’s, and nearly all of William III.’s 
reigns. She was not molested after the Revolution, though she lost 
her annuity, and had to provide for her necessities by keeping a 
basset table at Chelsea, where she gave concerts of Italian music, at 
which the invited guests were expected to leave money under their 
plates to pay for their entertainment. It is sad to find St-Evremond, 
the scholar-soldier, her devoted knight-errant through all her years 
of exile, delicately hinting in a copy of verses that she was too much 
addicted to strong waters. But the hint was most delicate,? and in 
writings of the same time he describes her as having never been 
more beautiful than at fifty, an opinion in which less partial 
witnesses agree.? She was only fifty-two when she died. Her 
husband, who had squandered her wealth and let her end her days 
in penury, had to appeal to the English law courts, and, we may 


1 See his ‘‘ Triple Combat ” at p. 94 of Gilfillan’s Waller & Denham, where 
the Roman champion is Hortensia Mancini, who challenges the British (Louise 
de Keroualle, the Bretonne), but is in her turn repulsed by the English heroine, 
Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland. 

2 ‘ Moins d’eaux fortes, de vins blancs, Vous irez jusqu’a cent ans.” 

* The portrait of her in a plate to the édition de luxe of Renée’s Nidces de 
Mazarin (Paris: 1858, large 8vo) is certainly disappointing. The cluster of 
curls low down on her forehead, which is, I believe, called ‘‘la coiffure a la 
Ninon,” adds to the insipidity which is the chief defect of Lely’s faces. The 
portraits of most of the nieces in Renée partake of this defect—they are all, I 
think, from paintings of Lely. The only one with any vivacity or intellect is the 
Duchesse de Bouillon. A picture of Hortensia by Mignard in the gallery of Lord 
Sandwich at Hinchingbrooke, which is reproduced in Mr. Osmond Airley’s 
** Charles II.,” is much more beautiful. She has there luxuriant black hair 
floating over her shoulders and dark eyes, while, in the engraving in the second 
volume of the English translation of St-Evremond, in which the face is not 
unlike this, the hair appears to be light. But fair ladies in all ages have had the 
privilege of sudden conversion from brunette to blonde or vice versa. 
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hope, to expend money, to get her body out of the hands of her 
creditors. He is said to have carried it about with him for a year, till 
he laid it at last by the side of the Cardinal, her uncle, in the Collége 
des Quatre Nations in Paris. St-Simon noted her death, as was his 
way ; but, on the plea that her life had made so much noise in the 
world, dispensed himself from saying more than that “her death 
corresponded to her life, and left regret to no one but St-Evremond.” 
Madame de Sévigné, a kinder judge, said of her disregard of 
ordinary rules: “ On voit sa justification en voyant M. de Mazarin.” ! 

Marianne (so she always signed her name; in Italian I suppose 
it will have been Mariana), the youngest of the Mancini sisters, was 
certainly the most charming. Asa child she had been the darling 
of her uncle, as well as of the Queen-mother and all the Court, to 
which she first came, when only six or seven years old, in 1655, her 
mother, who was already expecting the death that overtook her in 
the next year, wishing to have her youngest child near her at the 
last. She was piquant in appearance, with plenty of grace and 
aplomb, which made her the most successful performer in the Court 
ballets. The verses she wrote at this early age were handed about 
the Court ; at ten she wrote letters to the Cardinal, very ill spelled, 
but precocious in their intelligence and their self-confidence. She 
was thirteen when her uncle died, and, though wanting the classical 
beauty of her sister Hortensia, her expressive face, her retroussé nose, 
her eyes sparkling with wit, her delicate smile, added to a graceful 
figure, small hands and feet, a brilliant complexion, and magnificent 
hair, made her a most attractive personage. Besides these graces, 
she had the solid attractions of a portion of 400,000 crowns and the 
government of Auvergne attached to it. The Ducde Bouillon, head 
of the great house of La Tour d’Auvergne, was a suitor for her hand, 
and Turenne, his uncle, the most heroic Frenchman of that day, 
went to see the Cardinal on his death-bed to settle the match if 
possible; but the dying man, though affectionately embracing 
Turenne, and giving him his most valuable ring as a souvenir, could 
not make up his mind about the marriage, and fought shy of the 
subject. After his death the Queen-mother was more pliable, and 
in April 1662, when Marianne could not yet have completed her 
fifteenth year, she was married to the Duke, Maurice Godefroi de la 
Tour, at the Hétel de Soissons, her sister’s house. Her husband 
was a good soldier, blunt in his manners, and with far less mental 


' I may perhaps refer for a fuller account of the Duchess to an article I con- 
tributed to Zemple Bar for August 1900 on St-Evremond and the Duchess 
Mazarin. 
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cultivation than his wife, but without the tyrannous jealousy that 
ruined the conjugal peace of her unfortunate sister Hortensia. 
Three years after his marriage he went to serve in the Imperial army 
against the Turks in Hungary. In his absence the young Duchess 
left her Paris house, the Hétel de Bouillon, in the Rue Neuve des 
Petits Champs, but had the castle and park of Chateau Thierry, with 
its shady walks and arbours, in which to instal the Academy, which 
she had founded after the fashion of the Hétel Rambouillet, and a 
menagerie, inherited from the Cardinal, for the animals she dearly 
loved. There she was not surrounded by so brilliant a circle of wits 
as had thronged her salon in Paris, but she casually fell in with the 
man who has made her and her Academy famous, the poet La 
Fontaine, at this time no longer young, and pronounced by St-Simon 
to be heavy and dull, as he very likely seemed to the Duke, for he 
reserved all his happiest efforts in conversation for the other sex, to 
whom he was musical as Apollo’s lute. At the Duchesse de Bouillon’s 
command he composed the Fables, finding the Cardinal’s menagerie 
useful in suggesting incidents for them. She also may have 
suggested the less innocent “ Contes,” for the fine ladies of that time, 
even Madame de Sévigné and her austere daughter, were not above 
taking pleasure in a “ merry tale from Boccace.” La Fontaine had 
originally found a patron in the Surintendant Fouquet, and the 
vivacious Duchess at Chateau Thierry came opportunely to fill the 
void made by Fouquet’s fall. The patronage of a great lady was 
never more gracefully repaid than by the flattery of such lines as 


these : 
Peut-on s’ennuyer en des lieux 


Honorés par les pas, éclairés par les yeux 

D’une aimable et vive princesse 
A pied blanc et mignon, a brune et longue tresse ? 
Nez troussé, c’est un charme encor, selon mes sens ; 


La mére des Amours et la reine des Graces, 
C’est Bouillon. 


When the Duke returned from the wars and removed his wife to 
Paris, La Fontaine became an habitué of the Hétel de Bouillon, 
where the Duchess’s court was attended also by Moliére and 
Corneille, now an old man, as well as by his contemporary, the great 
Turenne, who loved the company of gay poets and fine ladies. 

Moliére may have found in the society of the Hotel de Bouillon 
Studies for his portraits of “ Précieuses.” Though not ridiculous, 
the Duchess was not without some of their weaknesses. Pradon, 
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one of the members of her coterie, had written a tragedy of “‘ Phédre” 
at the same time as Racine, and the party spirit of the Hotel de 
Bouillon, and perhaps also a little jealousy of the younger rival of 
Corneille, led the Duchess into the extravagance of packing the 
theatre for six nights, at the cost of more than 15,000 livres, for the 
sake of damning Racine’s play; but even she could not make 
Pradon’s playa success. Her conduct also was not altogether free 
from reproach—though we need not suspect her of anything worse 
than levity and 4ourderie—and a family council under the presidency 
of the by no means austere Turenne relegated her for a short time 
to aconvent. She got into more serious trouble with the Govern- 
ment in 1680 in consequence of the disclosures of La Voisin. She 
had gone like her sister Olympia to the sorceress, and had very likely 
in joke asked her how to get rid of an old husband in order to marry 
a young lover. Madame de Sévigné heard that she asked this 
question with the Duke on one side of her and her nephew, young 
Vendéme, on the other. She also tells us how, when her sister 
Olympia did not venture to face the judges of the Chambre Ardente, 
the Duchess went boldly into their presence “comme une petite 
reine,” answered all their questions “d’un air fort riant et fort 
dédaigneux,” and was received, as she left the chamber, by her 
relations and friends “avec adoration, tant elle était jolie, naive, 
naturelle, hardie et d’un bon air et d’un esprit tranquille.”! The 
‘court considered her explanation satisfactory, and did not have her 
arrested ; but the King, who, as we have seen, took this matter very 
‘seriously, banished her to Nerac, near the Pyrenees, as a punishment 
for the levity of her answers. After a short time she was allowed to 
return to Paris, but seldom appeared at Court, where the constraint 
was disagreeable to her, and her bold carriage and loud voice, as 
St-Simon tells us, displeased the King. 

In 1687 she came to England to see her sister Hortensia, and 
stayed so long that La Fontaine, whom she had not been able to 
persuade to cross the Channel with her, wrote to her that if the 
English would let her go before autumn, France would cede them in 
exchange two or three islands in the ocean, and he, for his own part, 
would gladly give the whole ocean. Some grave lines that follow 
look as if her journey to England had really been a banishment for 
some imprudence,? and when she returned to France—not hindered 
by the Revolution of 1688, which occurred during her visit—she was 
still excluded from the Court and Paris. She was in England again 


' See letter of January 31, 1680, vi. pp. 140-144, éd. 1818, 
2 A. Renée, Les Nidces de Mazarin, p. 418. 
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in 1699, arriving just too late to see her sister Hortensia alive. She 
lived herself till 1714, sometimes paying visits to Rome, where her 
brother the Duc de Nevers was often to be found; sometimes at 
Venice, where her eldest son, who, on his great-uncle’s death, took 
the title of Prince de Turenne, was held in high honour for distin- 
guished services to the Republic in the Morea. He afterwards 
served in French armies, under Catinat in Italy, and under Luxem- 
burg in the Low Countries, where he was killed at Steinkerke, still 
a young man, another distinguished soldier descended from the 
Mazzarini. In France his mother was always ¢rés grande dame. 
St-Simon’s obituary notice of her says: “ Elle était la reine de Paris 
et de tous les lieux ot elle avoit été exilée. Mari, enfants, tous les 
Bouillon, le prince de Conti, le duc de Bourbon, qui ne bougeoient, 
4 Paris, de chez elle, tous étaient plus petits devant elle que l’herbe. 
Sa maison était ouverte dés le matin—c’était grande table matin et 
soir, grand jeu. Jamais femme qui s’occupat moins de sa toilette ; 
point de beaux et singuliers visages comme le sien qui eussent moins 
besoin de secours, et 4 qui tout allait si bien: toutefois toujours de 
la parure, et de belles pierreries. Elle savoit, parloit bien, disputait 
volontiers, et quelquefois allait 4 la botte. L’esprit et la beauté la 
soutinrent, et le monde s’accoutuma 4 en étre dominé.” 

Such a tribute from the great “duke and peer” to a parvenue 
would, we may think, have satisfied the Cardinal in his tomb at the 
Collége des Quatre Nations that he had not wasted his labour in 
bringing his nieces to France. 


F. C. HODGSON. 
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INNS PAST AND PRESENT, 


HAT a host of associations are awakened by the word 

“inn”! We are insensibly reminded of the varied classes 

of inns, such as “town inns,” “country hostelries,” “ coaching 
inns,” and so on. 

Moreover, what a singularly realistic picture of old Spain is 
reproduced for us in the alluring pages of “ Don Quixote,” when we 
read of those wayside fosadas of Andalusia, no less than the strange 
adventures which there befell the knight of La Mancha and his 
stout squire! To treat of the subject of inns and their manifold 
associations in any general or exhaustive sense would entail much 
more space than I have at my disposal; therefore the reader must 
be content if in this article I merely touch the fringe of the subject. 

There is possibly no object more characteristic of rural life and 
manners than the village inn. It may in a sense be regarded as a 
sort of repository for the cranks and wits of the village, where 
they nightly assemble in order to discuss and canvass the doings of 
the whole parish. In the snug parlour—assuming, gentle reader, you 
are of an observant turn of mind—you will come across many queer 
samples and types of the genus Homo, some entertaining, others the 
reverse, The wise, the dull, and the merry may all be found 
here. 

Pray do not mistake my meaning and assume that these remarks 
have reference to the low pot-house, concerning which the least said 
the better. 

I am speaking of the cosy old-fashioned ale-house, as typified 
for us in the delightful exploits of the inimitable Mr. Pickwick. If 
we but try, we shall have no difficulty in recalling not a few of 
these old-world inns, situated, it may be, on a village green, where 
you are ever sure of a kindly welcome combined with good 
substantial fare. Not unlike the house which Goldsmith described 
in his days :— 

Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
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These country inns of which I am speaking vary much in size, 
some large, others small, and have usually one marked characteristic 
common to all, namely, cleanliness. Beyond this, a restfulness 
broods over them, in striking contrast to the unceasing worry and 
bustle which mark the present day. 

It has been wisely remarked by Miss Landon that, “after all, 
the English hotel owes much of its charm to Chaucer ”—our associa- 
tions are of his haunting pictures—his delicate prioress, his comely 
young squire, with their pleasant interchange of talk and legend. 
Still less remote and more personal associations endear and identify 
these landmarks of travel and sojourn in Great Britain. Scarcely 
a record of life and manners during the last century is destitute of 
these memorable resorts. We are told that when Scott visited 
Wordsworth at Grasmere he daily strolled to the “Swan” beyond 
Grasmere, to atone for the plain fare of the bard’s cottage. ‘We 
four,” quaintly remarks the Rev. Archibald Carlyle, speaking of his 
literary comrades, “frequently resorted to a small tavern off Cockspur 
Street, the ‘ Golden Ball,’ where we had a frugal supper and a little 
punch, as the finances of none of the company were in very good 
order ; but we had rich enough conversation on literary subjects, 
enlivened by Smollett’s agreeable stories, which he told with peculiar 
grace.” 

It may be noticed ex passant that inns played a very important 
part in the social life of the people before clubs superseded them in 
Britain and cafés on the Continent. An Italian nobleman of our 
day was much impressed with the influence and agency of the 
English inn in public affairs. “Taverns,” he remarks, “are the 
forum of the English ; it was here that arose the triumphs of Burdett 
when he left the Tower, and the curses of Castlereagh when he 
descended into the tomb; it is here that began the censure and 
the approval of a new law.” Charles Lamb delighted to smoke 
his pipe at the old ‘“Queen’s Head,” and to quaff ale from the 
tankard presented by one Master Cranch to a former host in the 
old oak parlour where, tradition says, ‘‘the gallant Raleigh received 
full souse in his face the contents of a jolly black jack from an 
affrighted clown, who, seeing clouds of tobacco smoke curling from 
the knight’s mouth and nose, thought he was all on fire.” 

How happily has Washington Irving hit off the best features of 
the old-time country inns, which, alas! are becoming fewer every day. 
He remarks that “to a homeless man there is a momentary feeling 
of independence as he stretches himself before an inn fire; the 
armchair is his throne, the poker is his sceptre, and the little parlour 
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his undisputed empire.” ‘I went by an indirect route to Lichfield,” 
writes Hawthorne, in his “ English Sketches,” “and put up at the 
‘ Black Swan.’ Had I known where to find it, I would rather have 
established myself at the inn kept by Mr. Boniface, and so famous 
for its ale in Farquhar’s time.” 

The gossip and good-fellowship which were so marked a feature 
in the English inns of the past have continued to impart an almost 
human sentiment which defies more exact definition. Beethoven, 
we read, when satiated by the luxury of his palace home and the 
stately houses open to him in town and country, often forsook all for 
solitude in obscure inns, thus escaping from all conventionalities to 
be alone with himself. Perhaps the temporary and casual shelter 
which the inn affords explains in some degree the source of its 
attractiveness to contemplative minds. Such a view accords well 
with Goethe’s desire “ to cast ourselves into the sea of accident.” 

In medieval times, owing to the lack of facilities of travel, inns 
were few in comparison with more modern days. ‘There seem,” 
says an old writer, “to have been no inns or houses of entertainment 
for the reception of travellers during the Middle Ages.” This is a 
proof of the little intercourse which existed between different nations. 
The duty of hospitality was, we learn, so necessary in that state of 
society that it was enforced by statutes, and secured the stranger 4 
kind reception under any roof where he chose to take shelter.. The 
multiplication of inns during the last two centuries is quite remark- 
able. Before the Reformation these hostelries were exceedingly 
few in number, the need not being great, since travellers could always 
be accommodated at the large monasteries which then abounded ; 
each monastery being provided with a osfitium, or guests’ house, 
where their wants were supplied. The destruction of the monasteries 
was the means of introducing many changes. It made necessary 
some provision for the poor which the poor law eventually 
supplied. 

In medizval times the inn was, to an infinitely greater extent 
than now, the meeting-place for all sorts and conditions of men, rich 
and poor mixing together more or less on a footing of equality. We 
fail to find any trace of that exclusive spirit which subsequently 
followed, whereby men are split up into numberless cliques or 
factions, which is apt naturally to produce a narrow, provincial 
tone. Noblemen, peasants, monks, and soldiers sat around the same 
stove, shared the contents of the same pot, exemplifying the spirit of 
the old proverb, “ Inns are not built for one.” Notwithstanding the 
laudable spirit of camaraderie which prevailed, there was another 
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side to the picture, presenting far less pleasing features, namely, the 
unruly scenes that were often enacted under the inn roof, which 
amply attest the disturbed state of society generally in those distant 
days. Many inns in remote districts enjoyed by no means enviable 
reputations, for some appear to have been little better than man- 
traps where unwary travellers were robbed and murdered. Land- 
lords were accused pretty generally of being in league with the 
highwaymen in their neighbourhood, pointing out the baggage of 
their guests worth plundering, and sharing in the proceeds. 

In the Middle Ages, as I have endeavoured to show, the 
hospitium served as accommodation for travellers. We may ap- 
propriately, I think, regard Chaucer’s famous Southwark inn, the 
“ Tabard,” as a good type of this class of accommodation provided 
to meet the exigencies of the time. From early records, we learn 
that a house of entertainment was built early in the fourteenth 
century by the Abbot of Hyde, who, tradition states, purchased 
the land there. Further, this place seems to have been used 
mainly by ecclesiastics. But gradually, owing to its position on the 
main southern road, its scope was somewhat enlarged. Hither came 
a motley assemblage of characters, among whom the travellers and 
pilgrims mingled, together with jugglers, morrice dancers, and ballad 
singers, all drawn by one incentive, namely, to participate in the 
money gratuities freely made by the guests. 

We can well understand that pilgrims journeying to Canterbury 
would naturally seek out the Abbot’s house for rest and refreshment. 
Thus in course of time it would assume the characteristics of an 
ordinary house of entertainment, carried on, moreover, on identically 
similar lines to those of any otherinn. It is by no means difficult to 
give a general idea of this type of inn. We find that usually they 
were built around a courtyard with which the guest-chambers com- 
municated. They were provided with wooden galleries on three or 
four sides, these being approached from below by flights of steps. 
Chaucer tells us that these houses were often the scene of brawls and 
quarrels. In addition to the ordinary inns, we find that at this time 
it was customary among the town burghers to receive guests for 
profit. These keepers of private houses of entertainment were known 
as “ herbereors,” that is, people who gave harbour to strangers. This 
class were bound to secure a licence from the municipality, which 
seems to have been highly necessary, since we read that as a class 
“ they were largely given to extortion and doubtful dealing.” 

We all remember the striking picture of a fourteenth-century 
tavern which Langland, the popular poet of that period, has 
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bequeathed to us. With a vigour worthy of Rabelais, he introduces 
us into the tumultuous scenes which pass in the alehouse of that 
period. We are made to witness the discussions, the quarrels, and 
the big bumpers; so accurate is his language, that sometimes we 
can recognise every face and distinguish the sound of every voice of 
his motley throng. One might almost take part in “that strange 
assembly where the hermit meets the cobbler, and the clerk of the 
Church a band of cutpurses and bald-headed tooth-drawers.” It is 
not too much to say that in the graphic pictures which this writer 
has drawn for us, and from which I have quoted, all classes of rural 
labour find place. He tells us of the village alehouse wherein there 
gather for a convivial evening the hedger, the ditcher, the rat-catcher, 
the ostler, the warren-keeper, and men of similar occupations. He 
recounts further that the parish clerk and the curate of the village 
church often honoured the company with their presence. When 
times are bad and money scarce, it not seldom appears that some 
leave a part of their clothing behind in payment of their score or in 
pledge that they will pay. At these taverns peasants are also found 
drinking all day. Many, we read, “find it the thing to come there 
in order to drink ; they spend there, ’tis perfectly true, more than 
they have gained all day. Do not ask if they fight when they are 
tipsy ; the provost has several pounds in fines for it during the year. 
And there are seen those idle gallants who haunt taverns, gay and 
handsome.” 

In one particular the inns of this period seem to compare 
favourably with those of the later Tudor times, since the company in 
Langland’s pages are represented only as sitting over their ale till 
evensong, whilst at the latter period sitting was often prolonged 
through the night and until dawn. In Tudor times, inns were 
marked by exceedingly rich and handsome signs. Harrison tells us 
that signs at the doors of these inns were so gorgeous that they had 
sometimes cost landlords thirty or forty pounds—a sum equal to three 
or four hundred pounds of our money. 

At the time of the Renaissance in England the poet Skelton 
amuses himself by describing, in one of his most popular ballads, a 
typical alehouse on the road. The house resembles those which 
Langland knew a century and a half before. The ale-wife, who brews 
—God knows how—her beer herself, is a detestable old creature, with 
a hooked nose, humped back, grey hairs, and wrinkled face, very much 
like the “magots” painted by Teniers. She keeps her tavern, we 
are told, near the high road, and she sells her wares to travellers, to 
tinkers, and to others, In the early part of the fifteenth century 
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beer was sometimes imported into England from Prussia ; but towards 
the latter part of the century, English beer began to gain a reputation 
on the Continent, and much, we read, was exported from England 
to Flanders. In the subsequent century beer became the staple 
poor man’s drink, and it was “found in other places besides the inn 
where the traveller slept at night.” At the cross-roads of frequented 
highways there were houses where beer was retailed. These ale- 
houses were readily recognised by travellers, owing to a long pole 
projecting above the door. It is worth noting that Chaucer’s pilgrims, 
riding on their way to Canterbury, dismounted at a house of this 
description. In miniatures of the fourteenth century we invariably 
find the alehouse represented with its long horizontal pole holding 
its tuft of foliage well out in front. These larger inns, which 
Chaucer has described in his ‘Canterbury Tales,” possessed 
chambers and stables of considerable size. We are told that 
foreign visitors to England wondered at the abundance of the food, 
especially at the quantity of meat spread on the tables. 

As we recall the many stories and traditions that time has woven 
around these old village inns, we realise in some degree the abiding 
interest that must ever attach to them. We are reminded that they 
provided a meeting-place for plotters and conspirators ; then again 
we think of the distinguished men who lodged at these humble but 
comfortable hostelries. These old country inns, too, were admirably 
adapted retreats for freedom and comfort. Their portals suggested 
old-time hospitality dispensed with lavish hand. Cleanliness and 
good fare were the marked characteristics of the old-fashioned English 
inns, which fully justified their renown. 

There are still with us some noted inns where great events have 
taken place, prominent among which I may mention the “ Bull” inn 
at Coventry. Here tradition tells us that Henry VII. was enter- 
tained the night before Bosworth Field. Here also Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was detained by order of Elizabeth. At this inn the con- 
spirators of the Gunpowder Plot met to discuss means for blowing 
up the Houses of Parliament. 

When next we come to review some of the famous coaching inns 
of the past which merit special notice, one is reminded of the “ Bull 
and Victoria Inn,” Rochester, renowned for its associations with Mr, 
Pickwick. ‘ Good house, nice beds,” remarks Mr. Alfred Jingle, 
when he puts up here with the Pickwickians ; and he recommended 
“ broiled fowl and mushrooms, if he might be permitted to dictate.” 
At the “ Bull,” which is as fine a specimen of the inn of old days as 
one need wish to see, everything connected with the stay of the 
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Pickwickians is preserved with scrupulous care. We are shown the 
long room where the ball took place, “‘ with crimson-covered benches 
and wax candles in glass chandeliers; the elevated den in which the 
musicians were securely confined ; the corner of the staircase where 
the indignant Slammer met the victorious Jingle returning after 
escorting Mrs. Budger to her carriage, and said “Sir” in an awful 
voice, producing a card; the bedroom of Winkle “inside that of 
Mr. Tupman—an arrangement which enabled Mr. Tupman to restore 
his borrowed plumage “ unbeknownst” at the conclusion of the 
ball. “A famous inn. The hall, a very grove of dead game and 
dangling joints of mutton ; and in one corner an illustrious larder 
with glass doors, developing cold fowls and noble joints. And tarts 
wherein the raspberry jam coyly withdrew itself, as such a precious 
creature should, behind a latticework of pastry.” Another notable 
south-country coaching inn is the “ Anchor” at Liphook, on the 
old Portsmouth Road. Here we are able to meet in the imagination a 
long line of noble guests of all centuries and all ranks, kings, states- 
men, soldiers, admirals, even including clerks in the Admiralty— 
for we read that Samuel Pepys, having missed his way to Guildford 
while coming over Hindhead, arrived at the “Anchor” at ten 
o’clock on August 6, 1668, “exceedingly tremulous about high- 
waymen,” in company with an old man whom he had obtained for 
guide. ‘ Here good honest people,” he writes, “and after supper to 
bed.” Edward II., who loved the good hunting which Woolmer 
Forest offered, made this inn his headquarters on more than one 
hunting expedition. Among the many other royal personages who 
have visited this famous inn we must be content to mention 
Queen Anne, who came to Liphook for the purpose of seeing 
her stags, which in those days wandered over the royal forest of 
Woolmer. 

While dealing with the subject of inns generally, perhaps I 
may be permitted to introduce a few remarks in regard to the old 
American inn or tavern, to which special significance attaches. It 
seems that these taverns were much resorted to by gentlemen, the 
consequence being that they became notorious for deep drinking. 
They sought to fulfil the purpose of newspapers. The names 
posted on the several tavern doors were a sufficient notice for jurors. 
These taverns also served as marts for the sale and purchase of 
merchandise. During the winter months they were filled to the 
doors by farmers of miscellaneous produce. Most families supplied 
themselves from this source, and purchased the best articles at 
moderate prices. 
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Space will not allow of my recounting the memorable associations 
connected with the inns of New York, one of the most interesting 
being that which identifies the City Hotel with the naval victories of 
the last war with England. An English traveller in the States, in 
alluding to the marked resemblance he discovered to what was familiar 
at home, speaks of one relic which was calculated to awaken memo- 
ries of the old country. “There is,” he observes, “in Baltimore a 
picturesque inn with an old sign, standing at the corner of Franklin 
Street, just such as may still be seen in the towns of Somersetshire, and 
before it are to be seen old wagons, covered and soiled and battered, 
about to return from the city to the country, just as the wagons do 
in our own agricultural counties.” 

In how remarkable a manner have inns conduced to the 
happiness of true poets! The great American Irving has com- 
mended in most emphatic language these vagabond shrines and 
accidental homes. He comments upon the “honest bursts of 
laughter in which a man indulges in that temple of true liberty, an 
inn,” and quotes gleefully the maxim that “a tavern is the rendezvous, 
the exchange, the staple of good fellows.” 

Lockhart, when an assiduous Oxford scholar, found his choicest 
recreation in a quiet row on the river and a fish dinner at Godstow, 
and there is not one of his surviving associates, says his biographer, 
“who fails to look back at this moment, with melancholy pleasure, 
on the brilliant wit, the merry song, and the grave discussion which 
gave to the sanded parlours of the village alehouse the air of the 
Palestra at Tusculum or the Amaltheum of Cumz.” 

Goldsmith has celebrated that delightful feature of country life, 
the humble rustic inn, in the “ Deserted Village,” and, what is more, 
his own practice showed his love for the inn, for we read that his 
favourite festivity, his holiday of holidays, was to have three or four 
intimate friends to breakfast with him at ten, afterwards setting out 
for a walk through the fields to Highbury Barn, where they dined 
at an ordinary, frequented by authors, templars, and retired citizens, 
for tenpence a head, to return at six to “‘ White’s,” Conduit Street, and 
to end the evening with a supper at “Temple Exchange Coffee 
House.” 

Again, we may recall the fact that “‘ What befell them at the Inn ” 
is the heading of “Don Quixote’s” best chapters, for the knight 
always mistook inns for castles. 

It is recorded of Socrates that he looked upon himself as a 
traveller who halts at the public inn of the earth. “Were I in a 
condition to stipulate with death,” writes Sterne, “I should certainly 
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declare against submitting to it before my friends, and therefore I 
never seriously think upon the mode and manner of this great 
catastrophe but I constantly draw the curtain across it with this wish, 
that the Disposer of all things may so order it that it happen not 
to me in my own house, but rather in some decent inn.” 

In conclusion, we may make a few general remarks concerning 
the curious nomenclature of some of the old London taverns. “The 
Eagle and Child” figures prominently among inn names. It, of 
course, forms the crest of the Stanley family, and has a very interest- 
ing legend connected with it, and when used as a sign of tavern or 
inn may be regarded as a sure indication that at one time or another 
the house has been the property of that family. What possible con- 
nection, it may be asked, can a cock have with a bottle? yet there are 
several taverns rejoicing in the appellation of the “Cock and Bottle.” 
“The Magpie and Stump” (of a tree) was by no means an un- 
common sign for an inn in days gone by. ‘The Scissors and Pin” 
strikes us as a curious combination, and yet a house of this name 
existed in London during the seventeenth century. It needs no 
stretch of imagination to believe that the house in question must 
have had close associations with the tailoring trade. The sign of the 
“ Pig and Whistle” is a fairly reasonable one for a country pub. In 
the same category may be included “The Cat and Bagpipes,” a by 
no means rare sign in some parts of England. Many of the old 
names of taverns and inns seer.. almost nonsensical ; thus we have 
“The Shovel and Boot,” “The Leg and Seven Stars,” “ The Razor 
and Hen,” and numbers of others equally incomprehensible. 

A highly curious sign was that attached to a tavern in Upper 
Thames Street, “ The next Boat by St. Paul’s.” This did not apply, 
as one might have assumed, to the nearest steam-boat pier, but had 
reference to the nearest “ stairs,” where “a jolly young waterman” 
in his “trim-built wherry” stood in readiness to row a party to 
Westminster or elsewhere. 

There is a good story told of that erratic genius, Dean Swift. On 
one occasion the witty Doctor was sojourning in the old-world village 
of Willoughby, in Warwickshire, which, by the way, has been com- 
pared to Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village : ” 
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Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain, 
Where smiling plenty cheers the labouring swain. 


The village inn, a plain-looking structure, but in the old coaching 
days a flourishing roadside hostelry, bore the ubiquitous sign of the 
“Three Crosses.” Tradition reports that the worthy Dean’s stay 
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was marred by the ungracious behaviour of the host’s wife, a 
‘‘crankie body.” We can easily imagine with what glee Swift would 
seek to be revenged upon the cross-grained dame, and need not be 
surprised if the result of his cogitations took the form of the sub- 
joined couplet : 


Mr. Landlord, I observe three crosses at your door ; 
Hang up your wife, and you’ll count four. 


ARTHUR E. CROPPER. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MADAME 
ROLAND. 


AGNIFICENT as a patriot, ideal as a woman, devoted as 

a daughter, assiduous as a wife, unselfish as a mother, 

Madame Roland, the famous French Republican, was in addition a 
philosopher of no mean order. 

True, she founded no school ; hers was rather the philosophy of 
all time, the philosophy of sound common sense, of acute penetra- 
tion, of keen observation, and, above all, of that golden rule for 
everyday life we call “‘ making the best of things.” 

She made the best of her opportunities for study, of her rascally 
father, of her irritable husband, and, when the time came, of her 
imprisonment. 

Of the ordinary consolations of religion during this last she 
possessed none, nor, so far as we are aware, did she ever seek any. 
The French Republic, proclaimed September 1792, looked askance 
upon priests and priestly offices ; comparatively few of the victims of 
the guillotine were shriven before execution. France, sickened at 
the horrible travesty of religion which had been among the causes 
of that country’s appalling misery before the year 1789, was about 
to exchange the rites and ceremonies of the Romish Church for a 
blasphemous adoration of Reason. 

Madame Roland herself most certainly believed in a future 
reunion of departed spirits, and in the existence of a Supreme 
Deity, the fountain of all that was highest and noblest in man, but 
nothing further. 

One can, after all, hardly wonder that it was so, considering the 

condition of the Church at the era in which she lived, or that a 
study of philosophy should have appeared infinitely preferable, 
in her eyes, to the study of a creed overgrown with the weeds of 
falsehood, self-seeking, and childish mummery. Pure in an impure 
‘age she certainly was ; brilliant in intellect, with unusual powers of 
mind and body, these powers were sternly laid upon the altar of 
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duty, and devoted to what she conceived was the highest good of 
her fellow creatures. 

One prayer, we are told in the memoirs of this celebrated martyr 
to liberty, and only one, fell daily from her lips : 

“*O Thou who hast placed me upon this earth, grant that I may 
obey Thy Holy Will in all things, and live to promote the welfare of 
my fellow-creatures.” The capitals are ours. Could the aspirations 
of the most orthodox believer be set to more beautiful harmony? 
The philosophic bent of this remarkable mind had been fostered 
and encouraged from her infancy, one might say, by the perusal 
of the writings of the greatest thinkers of her own or any other 
age: in fact, the list of books read and digested by this daughter of a 
French burgher before she was out of her teens is nothing short of 
marvellous. 

Well might she exclaim : 

“What I might have become had I been taken in hand by some 
clever teacher, I do not know.” 

French society, the French playhouse, disgusted her ; she pre- 
ferred the company of her books. Consequently Madame Roland 
before her marriage and acquaintance with congenial spirits had but 
few friends and almost no acquaintances. To make calls upon people 
for whom you entertained no respect, and who considered life under 
a completely different aspect, seemed to her nothing short of ridicu- 
lous. She repulsed most of her suitors, and firmly made up her 
mind never to marry without a kinship of sympathy, a mutual 
similarity of tastes which alone in her eyes could render the 
marriage bond desirable or endurable. Such a decision on the part 
of a Frenchwoman of that time was unheard of, but with a per- 
sistency of purpose in keeping with the good sense and philosophy 
actuating the same, she remained single until Fate appeared in the 
form of a man of high literary attainments and irreproachable 
morality, who wooed and ultimately won the hand, the object of so 
many other admirers’ desire. In this union philosophy most cer- 
tainly played the chief 7é/e ; unfortunately the bride was after all a 
woman even before she was a philosopher, and was bound sooner or 
later to fall a victim to a grande passion before which the philosophic 
spirit was to retire vanquished. The unhappy attachment of 
Madame Roland to the high-souled, idealistic Buzot is now a matter 
of history, but the biographer of both is proud to know that the 
love between the two was resolutely and unflinchingly crushed 
under and trampled upon by the iron heel of duty, which forbade 
the seeking of personal gratification at the expense of others. One 
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curious coincidence which occurred shortly after the death of 
Madame Phlipon, the well-beloved and devoted mother of a more 
famous but no worthier daughter, must be here related. 

A certain Monsieur de Boismorel, formerly under the guardian- 
ship of Madame Phlipon, Madame Roland’s maternal grandmother, 
had conceived a warm admiration for the superior intellect and 
philosophic bent of mind which distinguished the granddaughter of 
his former guardian ; filled with distress at the loose habits contracted 
by his young son, he approached Jeanne Marie Phlipon with a most 
extraordinary purpose. 

This purpose was nothing more or less than an earnest request 
to the young lady to act the 7é/e of Mentor to his idle son by means 
of a “ Letter of Good Advice ” to be sent anonymously to the object 
of his solicitude. 

With this request, after considerable astonishment at such an 
unusual mark of esteem from a man so much older than herself, and 
some hesitation, the young philosopher, then just out of her teens, 
complied. 

We insert a portion of the letter, the first part of which was 
undoubtedly more flattering than instructive : 

“T imagine myself confronted by Minerva, arrayed in that 
majestic yet unassuming manner characteristic of wisdom, her dis- 
creet counsels still echo in my ears, the recollection of them haunts 
me continually; enable me to forget them by transferring to 
yourself the persistency with which they have taken possession 
of me. 

“You wish to be happy,’ said Minerva ; ‘learn therefore how to 
become so. 

“*¢Tt is I who placed in your heart that first aspiration, source of 
motion, principle of life, without which, on a level with the brute, 
you would have remained soulless as it. It is upon the correct 
direction of that feeling that you should concentrate your energies. 
When one walks straight before one the goal is reached. Surrounded 
by fellow-creatures, all depending upon Nature, it is on the restraint 
of your affections and the worthiness of your connections that your 

happiness depends ; possessing a right knowledge of what is best 
for one, everything else will follow as a matter of course ; it is the 
acme of prudence to understand one’s interests aright. 

““*Never imagine that you can be happy alone, that is to say, 
independently of the happiness of your fellow creatures ; unity 
pervades the universe, and in Nature there exists no such thing as 
independent happiness. 
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** ¢ Those self-centred minds who, mingling in a crowd, see no one 
in it but themselves, are in a perpetual state of uneasiness through 
the inequality of weight belonging to their powers of resistance ; 
ever in opposition to their surroundings, they wear out in these 
exhausting collisions faculties intended to maintain the harmony of 
the whole. 

“¢In every machine the value of each portion depends upon its 
relation to the whole ; thus, in moral mechanics, so to speak, the 
happy man is one who best accommodates himself to his surround- 
ings, that is to say, to his species, his fellow-citizens, his neighbours, 
his condition, his own place, and everything which relates to man in 
his social state. 

“ ¢ Make yourself beloved, be free ; that is your duty, and therein 
lies your welfare. 

“*The love of one’s neighbour is a response due to those 
surrounding us, and is necessary to the preservation of a right 
equilibrium ; liberty is the exercise of a reason free from degrading 
prejudices which corrupt and enslave it. . . . Every position brings 
with it its own responsibilities, but there exist some from which none 
are free, and which weigh upon each of us. To be useful, which is 
only attained by capability, is among these. That is the first 
business of every one and a never completed task ; age and 
circumstances change situations, widen one’s relations, vary obliga- 
tions, and exact fresh acquaintances, new attainments, further virtues. 
It is in the cultivation of his reason, his mind, and his heart that 
man will find his happiness. . . . Only allow me to breathe into 
your heart the divine fire of enthusiasm for beauty, honesty, truth ! 
A cold-blooded man who is touched by nothing can do nought but 
crawl.’” 

This unusual letter, from which the above are extracts, was 
addressed to and duly received by the idle youth for whom it was 
intended, and, as its writer informs us, produced some effect, its 
recipient supposing it to have been written by the celebrated Duclos, 
who, as may be supposed, denied all knowledge of it. 

In common with the greater number of her countrywomen, the 
writings of the great Jean-Jacques made a profound impression 
upon the mind of Madame Roland. When overwhelmed with grief 
at the loss of her beloved mother, the Abbé Legrand, seeking 
to distract her attention, put into her hands “La Nouvelle 
Héloise.” It was the warm breath of a fervid imagination 
which enchanted the mind of a woman hitherto contented with 
the dry bones of philosophy pure and simple, the descriptions 
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of family life from the hand of a genius who never possessed 
any. 

Doubtless, too, this ardent lover of liberty thrilled through and 
through in response to the opening sentence of the “ Contrat Social ” 
which rang like a clarion in the ears of a country steeped in misery 
and degradation, “Man is born free, and everywhere he is in 
chains.” Mr. John Morley, in his two-volume work on that supreme 
paradox among men, takes considerable pains to point out that this 
high-sounding phrase is, in reality, nonsense. So are a great many 
others. 

Man is Jorn free as regards the nobler part of himself, viz. the 
mind and spirit (except, of course, incapables), and it was the 
persecution of these which ultimately helped to drive the author of 
‘“‘ Emilius ” to despair and madness. 

Nevertheless freedom is a relative condition. The mere act of 
birth takes place in obedience to the laws of Nature, and those who 
obey most faithfully her beneficent rules, which ensure health of 
body and soundness of mind, are the most free, seeing that they 
thereby shake off the trammels of a slavish subjection to their own 
caprices, 

The great Apostle of Liberty was himself an abject slave to his 
own passions, his own desires, his every caprice and slightest whim ; 
by and by these flung themselves upon their captive and destroyed 
him. Madame Roland, his warmhearted and devoted admirer, on 
the contrary, soared high above her own personal wishes, kept her 
body in marvellous subjection to her mind ; and just as the master 
genius made of his life, in almost every respect, a mere parody of 
his own teaching, so in the disciple a harmony sonorous and 
majestic characterised all her actions. 

We have on the one hand a pitiable spectacle of a youth throw- 
ing up one situation after another merely out of disgust for anything 
approaching to settled occupation ; of a man deserting his friends to 
save himself, refusing to confer upon the woman, in reality his wife, 
the legal claim to call herself by that name, because he had no fancy 
to fetter himself irrecoverably ; a father coolly handing over his five 
_ children to the care of others to save himself the trouble and expense 

of rearing them ; a man who perished finally, a miserable victim to 
suspicion and his own lack of self-control. 

On the other hand we see the picture of a mind at ease, at 
leisure from itself, a nature strong in self-mastery, an ardent devotee 
of liberty but no advocate of license ; so soon as she perceived the 
approach of unbridled retaliation, so soon did she lift up her voice 
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against a tyranny scarcely less hateful than the old régime, the 
tyranny ofa brutal and indiscriminate revenge. 

‘‘ Liberty,” she exclaims only a few days before her death, ‘‘is 
for high minds . . . not for this corrupt nation who leap from a 
bed of sin, or the fangs of misery, only to wallow in license and dye 
themselves red, boasting meanwhile in the blood which flows in 
streams from the scaffold.” It is a significant fact to those who 
make a study of the character of this remarkable woman, that her 
first action on finding herself in prison with no immediate prospect 
of release was to sit down and moralise. 

This is, we believe, no ordinary proceeding, but then Madame 
Roland was no ordinary woman. “Here I am in prison!” she 
said to herself, then continued: ‘I would not exchange the moments 
which followed for any which other people might consider amongst 
the happiest of my life. I shall never forget them. It was then, 
in a position of extreme peril, with a stormy uncertain future staring 
me in the face, that I experienced all the beneficent effects of a 
strong mind and honesty of purpose which proceed from a clear 
conscience and undiminished courage. . . . I resigned myself, so to 
speak, to my fate, whatever that might be. I endeavoured to culti- 
vate a condition of mind in which the employment of the present 
moment alone is considered, nothing beyond. But this resignation 
as to my own fate in no wise extended to that of my country and 
friends ; I awaited the evening paper and street cries with indescrib- 
able impatience.” 

In striking contrast to this anxiety on the part of Madame 
Roland concerning the fate of her country and friends may be 
quoted the sophistical reasoning of Rousseau, who cooliy argued 
that to grieve over the unhappy condition of others was an act of 
ingratitude to the Creator should our own path happen to be strewn 
with roses, and who proved satisfactorily, to himself at all events, 
that the persecution of some honest-minded clergymen must have 
originated in some line of action taken by themselves prior to their 
miserable treatment, which latter was doubtless intended for the 
good of their souls. We do not imagine that sophistry of that type 
consoled its promulgator for the hardships and persecution which 
attended the last years of Ais life. 

But Madame Roland’s philosophic acceptance of her own imprison- 
ment and possible execution was assuredly not shared by her friends 
and admirers. In compliance, therefore, with their wishes, she dashed 
off one letter after another, demanding justice of those from whom 
she felt intuitively it was useless to expect it. 
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Meanwhile, the quick-witted, methodical Frenchwoman set to 
work to make the best of her changed circumstances. 

“ An ugly little table,” she says, “I covered with a white cloth 
and put beside the window, intending to use it as a writing-desk, 
as I made up my mind to take my meals off the corner of the 
mantelpiece in order to keep my table clean and tidy. Two thick 
hat-pins driven into the woodwork made my wardrobe. I had 
in my pocket Thomson’s ‘Poems.’ I made a note of what I 
should like brought to me: first of all, Plutarch’s ‘Lives’... 
David Hume’s ‘History of England,’ with Sheridan’s ‘ English 
Dictionary,’ as I wished to improve my knowledge of that language. 
I smiled as I made my preparations ; a great commotion was going 
on outside, I had no idea what would happen next. 

“They will not prevent me from living up to the last moment, 
I said to myself, in a happier frame of mind than their fury will 
be violent ; I shall go to meet them, and quit life as one who enters 
into rest.” 

A few days after Madame Roland’s arrival at the Abbaye she 
was “ interviewed” by a group of commissioners. One of these 
advanced : “‘* Good day, Citizeness.’ ‘Good day, sir.’ ‘ Are you 
satisfied with your quarters? Have you any requests to make, or 
do you complain of the treatment you receive here?’ ‘I complain 
of being here at all, and demand permission to quit the place.’ 
‘ Do you find it wearisome? Are you quite well?’ ‘I am quite 
well, and I do not find it wearisome. Znnui is a malady peculiar 
to those who have an empty soul and a mind without resources, 
but I feel injustice keenly ; I denounce that which has arrested me 
without assigning a reason wherefore, and which keeps me here 
without bringing me to trial.’ ‘Ah! in a time of revolution there is 
so much to be done that there is no time to attend to every one.’ 
‘When King Philip made a remark of that sort to a woman, her 
reply to him was: “ If you have no time to execute justice, then you 
have no time to be king.” Take care, or oppressed citizens may be 
forced to say the same thing to the people, or rather the arbitrary 
rulers who lead them astray.’ ‘ Farewell, citizeness, farewell ;’ and my 
voluble interlocutor retired, feeling doubtless quite unable to reply 
‘to my arguments. All these men had evidently come for the pur- 
pose of seeing how I bore myself in my imprisonment, but they 
would have to travel far ere ever they encountered people as foolish 
as themselves.” 

One other extract @ propos of Madame Roland’s illegal detention 
in the Abbaye will be read with interest :— 
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“ The desire to test and ascertain to what minimum the human 
will may reduce the necessities of the body took possession of me; 
nevertheless one must always proceed by degrees, that being the 
only possible way to go any length. 

“ On the fifth day of my captivity, therefore, I began to retrench 
in my breakfasts, and substituted bread and water for coffee and 
chocolate ; now, it is generally understood that I should have for 
my dinner merely a plate of common meat, with a few greens added ; 
in the evening a little vegetable, no dessert. I took beer at first, in 
order to accustom myself to do without wine ; finally I did without 
that also. As all this discipline, however, was practised for a moral 
purpose, and I despise merely useless economy, I gave away a 
small sum of money to be spent on behalf of the poorer prisoners, in 
order that I might, when eating my dry bread, have the pleasure of 
knowing that by so doing a few poor wretches would be able to add 
something totheir dinner. I have besides, but from another motive, 
presented a few gratuities to those employed about the prison. 
When one is, or appears to be, extremely economical as regards one- 
self, such economy should be justified by generosity towards others ; 
above all, when so situated that those around you expect your 
expenditure to add to their receipts. 

* T have required no assistance, neither have I bought anything ; 
nothing is brought to me here ; I employ no one; most assuredly, 
then, those who gain small sums by means of such errands would 
regard me as a most niggardly prisoner, did I not ransom my inde- 
pendence, which in so doing becomes more complete and gains me 
their affection as well.” 


The philosophic resignation of the prisoner was shortly to be 
subjected to a severe test. 

With a remorseless cruelty absolutely Nero-like in its refinement, 
she was set at liberty to be rearrested on setting foot once more 
inside her old dwelling. The blow was a cruel one. 

Sainte-Pélagie was to be her new place of confinement, but ere 
being conducted thither Madame Roland was conveyed to the 
mayor’s residence, where she awaited, impatiently enough, the 
pleasure of those in charge of her person. 

Finally, after a considerable amount of talking, accompanied by 
that gesticulation so dear to our neighbours across the Channel, the 
indignant captive and her bodyguard set out for the prison of 
Sainte-Pélagie. 

On entering that abode of horror, in which criminals were herded 
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together without the slightest consideration to the type of accusation 
which had brought them thither, the new arrival was peremptorily 
ordered to pay a month’s rent in advance for a cell large enough to 
contain two beds and two tables ; all other accessories to be purchased 
by the occupant. 

Can we wonder that Madame Roland’s philosophic serenity of 
spirit deserted her for a short space? Her depression, nevertheless, 
was not of long duration. 

“A violent state of mind is never with me of long duration,” 
she says. “I am compelled, so to speak, to regain my self- 
possession, seeing that I am accustomed to keep myself in check 
with a hand of iron: it would be a foolish proceeding on my part 
were I to gratify my persecutors by flinching before their injustice ! 
they had merely loaded themselves with fresh opprobrium, and had 
changed ever so slightly the condition in which I had learned to 
subsist. Here, as at the Abbaye, had I not time for myself, books ? 
Had I not retained my identity ? 

“Verily I was vexed with myself for having exhibited such 
indignation, and I no longer thought of anything beyond making 
the best use of my life, by dint of employing my powers with that 
freedom which a strong nature preserves even in chains. . . . 

“Strength of character does not merely consist in raising oneself 
above one’s circumstances by a single effort of will, but in the 
maintenance of such a state of mind by strict discipline and suitable 
occupation. . . . I therefore arranged my daily programme with as 
much regularity as possible. In the morning I studied English in 
the admirable “Essay on Virtue” by Shaftesbury, and translated 
verses from Thomson. The healthy metaphysics of the one and 
the delightful descriptions of the other wafted me by turns into 
regions where intellect reigned supreme, or into those where Nature 
is presented under the most delightful aspect. Shaftesbury’s 
intellect strengthened my own, his thoughts encouraged further 
musing ; the fine feeling of Thomson, his pictures, either smiling or 
majestic, went straight to my heart and captivated my imagina- 
tion. Afterwards I drew until dinner-time. It was so long since I 
had held a pencil that it was scarcely to be expected that I should 
‘have retained any proficiency in the use of it; one is always, 
however, able to take up again with some degree of pleasure, or 
regain with ease, what has been attempted with success in one’s 
youth.” 

Truly in the case of this woman “stone walls did not a prison 
make, nor iron bars a cage.” After three weeks of detention in the 
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prison of Sainte-Pélagie, Madame Roland was enabled, through 
the kindheartedness of her gaoler, Madame Bouchaud, to exchange 
her stifling cell for a small room just under that belonging to the 
latter. 

Here a piano was added to the list of her means of beguiling a 
captivity rendered anything but pleasant through the intense heat of 
a Paris summer; here the three faithful friends, Grandpré, Bosc, 
Champagneux, came to visit the famous Girondist prisoner ; Roland 
was in safety, so was Eudora, Madame Roland’s only child ; she was 
allowed to write and receive letters, and as she was perfectly indif- 
ferent to her own impending fate, the captive now took up her 
pen once more and filled sheet after sheet with that fine methodical 
handwriting so familiar to all those acquainted with the French style 
of caligraphy. 

It was merely a lull in the storm, abated for the nonce to burst 
forth in renewed fury. 

Her change of cell and the appearance of comfort now charac- 
terising Madame Roland’s room met with no favour in the eyes of 
so-called justice. Equality must be preserved ; she was therefore 
ordered to return to her former filthy cell and abominable sur- 
roundings. At this juncture the indignation of the insulted woman 
overcame the serenity of the sage. As the grief, however, of her good 
gaoler surpassed even that of the captive, the latter was compelled, 
by a strange irony of circumstances, to lay aside her own sorrow to 
assuage that of her guardian. 

One blow after another now followed in quick succession. The 
visits from her friends became less frequent; the imprisonment of 
the Vingt-Deux, their subsequent trial followed immediately by 
execution, filled the heart of their former fairest ornament with 
unutterable dismay. 

She resolved to destroy herself, but was finally dissuaded from 
such an act by the representations of Bosc, who pointed out that 
it was her duty to die openly, and perish as a martyr to liberty. 

We all know the story—the scarlet tumbril, the white-robed 
occupant, the hideous guillotine! In the circumstances attending 
the execution of this wonderful victim of the Terror, we note a 
beautiful blending of the woman and the philosopher. The one 
we see, sensitive to her appearance yet absolutely fearless, stooping 
down to encourage and console the shivering old man lying at her 
feet, even bringing a few wintry smiles to his tremulous lips, and 
requesting the executioner to allow the old man to suffer first, so as 

to spare him the pain of seeing her die. In the other we havea 
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request for paper and pencil to write down the strange thoughts 
that were rising within her, a request which was refused. 

Nevertheless Madame Roland’s last words were those of a 
philosopher: “Ah Liberty, Liberty ! what crimes have been com- 
mitted in thy name !” or as some say: “O Liberty, Liberty ! how 
you have been deceived !” 


Shortly before her removal to the prison of the Conciergerie, 
that vestibule of death during the Terror, Madame Roland drew up 
her last will and testament, and penned her “ Derniéres Pensées.” 
From these we subjoin the following extracts : 

“As for my effects they will pass to my daughter, who, even 
should the fortune of her father be confiscated, will have a legal 
claim to all which belongs to myself, and to everything now under 
seal. She will have besides 12,000 livres, the sum fixed on myself at 
my marriage, which took place before Durand, the Notary of Paris, 
Place Dauphiné, in the month of February 1780 ; also a plot of 
ground, a small wood and meadow, bought by myself in accordance 
with the stipulations of my marriage contract. 

“T have as well a thousand crowns in paper money. I desire 
that with that sum the harp she now uses, and which I hired from 
Kolliker, should be purchased. One can never measure the consola- 
lation afforded by music in solitude and misfortune, nor the pleasure 
derived from it in prosperity. Let the lessons on the harp therefore 
be continued for some months to come. There is also a piano in 
good order, under seal, bought out of my own savings, the receipt 
for which is in my own name, as will be seen by my papers ; let that 
be reclaimed by all means. 

“TI have never possessed any jewellery, but two rings which belonged 
to my father are now mine ; they are of no particular value, but I 
should like them handed over, the one (an emerald) to my daughter’s 
adopted father, the other to my friend Bosc, as souvenirs.” 


This wi//, it should be added, was drawn up under the conviction 
that its testator was to perish by her own hand, and thus secure her 
own personal property to her child, but, as we have stated above, 
Madame Roland, at the instigation of Bosc, threw away the poison 
destined at one time to end her existence, and resolved to die upon 
the scaffold. It was the same idea of insuring his own effects to 
Eudora which caused Roland to commit suicide rather than run the 
risk of a public trial and execution with subsequent confiscation of 
his goods. 
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“Mes DERNIERES PENSEES :-— 


“To be or not to be; that is the question. 

‘That question will very shortly be solved for me. Is life a 
beneficent gift which belongs to each one of us? I believe so; but 
this gift is ours on conditions about which there exist many false 
notions. 

We are born to make others happy, and to be of use to our 
fellow-creatures ; our social condition merely enlarges this goal of 
our existence without creating anything new. 

**So long as we have a career before us in which we may do good 
and furnish a noble example, one should on no account resign it ; 
courage consists in remaining in our position in spite of misfortune. 
But should malice set a limit to the same one is allowed to anticipate 
one’s fate, above all when a further endurance does no good to 
any one. 

“...I was anxious a few months ago to mount the scaffold. 
It was still possible at that time to speak, and the influence of an 
undaunted courage would then have been of use to the cause of 
truth ; now all is lost. 

“This nation, brutalised by the abominable apostles of carnage, 
regards the true friends of humanity in the light of conspirators, and 
hugs to itself as defenders those foul beings who cover with a mask 
of facetiousness their vile passions and their cowardice. To live in 
its midst is to degrade oneself by submission to its horrible authority, 
and provide occasion for further atrocities. 

“IT am convinced that the rule of wicked men cannot be of long 
duration ; they must fall victims to their own power, and receive in 
almost every case the punishment they have deserved.” 


We gather from the foregoing lines that their author, like Rousseau, 
believed in the legitimacy of suicide, only that in the case of the 
latter the motive was a different one from that inspiring the former. 

In the one suicide is allowed in order to escape from oneself, in 
the other in order to escape from the degradation of even a passive 
submission to the crimes of others. 


We cannot wonder that Madame Roiand was not cited to appear 
in the trial of the Girondists. What judge of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal would have cared to face the indignant eloquence of a 
nature such as hers on such an occasion ? 
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One more extract :— 

“ October 18, 1793. 
“To My DAUGHTER,— 

“T do not know, my darling, whether I shall ever see or write to 
you again. 

“ Remember your mother. 1 can say nothing better than those 
few words. You have seen the happiness I have derived from the 
fulfilment of duty and the service of those around me. This is the 
only way in which one can be said to really live. 

“You have seen me serene in misfortune, because it has not been 
mixed with remorse, and on account of the joy caused by the memory 
of kind actions ; by these means alone one is enabled to endure the 
ills of this life and the vicissitudes of fate. 

“ Farewell, darling child; the time will come when you will be 
able to gauge the intensity of the effort I am now making not to give 
way. As I think of your sweet face I clasp you to my heart. 

“ Farewell.” 


“To My Nurse,— 

“My dear nurse, you, whose fidelity, services, and affection have 
been so dear to me ever since my thirteenth birthday, receive my 
caresses and adieux. Cherish the remembrance of what I was. 
You will then be consoled for what I have endured ; those who have 
lived well pass to glory when they go down to the tomb. My 
sorrows are about to end ; assuage yours, and think of the peace I 
am about to enjoy, which no one will henceforth be able to disturb. 
Tell my Agatha that I shall take with me the sweetness of being 
beloved by her since my childhood, and my sorrow at not being able 
to tell her how I love her. 

“‘T would be of use to you even now could I do so without causing 
you grief. 

“ Farewell, my nurse, farewell.” 


More than a hundred years have come and gone since the 
Terror, but the memory of Madame Roland, one of its noblest victims, 
is immortal ! 

In the words of Carlyle, bitter, scathing, French-hating Carlyle— 

“Like a white Grecian statue, serenely complete, she shines in 
that black wreck of things—long memorable !” 

ELEANOR BOSWELL. 
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THE YOUNG PRETENDER 
IN LONDON. 


LTHOUGH Prince Charles Edward Stuart failed to reach 
London in his historic march to Derby, it is a common 
error to suppose that he never entered the capital of the country of 
which he became the de jure king. The only bright interludes 
in his wretched career, after his flight from Scotland to France in 
1746, were the brief appearances he succeeded in making secretly in 
London. On each of these occasions he seems to have been on 
his best behaviour, and to have exhibited none of the personal vices 
and ungracious conduct which were at once the disgust and the 
despair of those who followed his fallen fortunes on the Continent. 
Some doubt, it is true, has been cast upon the historical accuracy of 
the accounts forthcoming in support of his presence in England after 
the failure of the ’45, but our researches show that he paid at least 
two, if not three, visits to London during the last ten years of the 
reign of George II. 

Tradition says, indeed, that Prince Charles even accomplished 
no fewer than four journeys to London after his escape from the 
Highlands of Scotland to the Continent. These excursions are 
reported to have been made in the years 1750, 1752, 1754, and 
1761 ; whilst he seems to have entertained some idea of entering 
England again in 1775, but he did not leave Florence, although in 
Lord Dartmouth’s MSS. we read (September 2, 1775) that “ Alex. 
Dorrett is acquainted with Mrs. Leslie, of a Coffee House, Leicester 
Fields, who knew the Pretender, and states that he is in England, 
and that she has had an interview with him.” During each visit he 
preserved a strict sxcognito, and only ventured to remain a few days. 
Particulars, unfortunately, are wanting in regard to the route he 
travelled from the sea-coast to London, and the port of his arrival. 
His first visit was undoubtedly the most important, and the English 
Jacobites, who met and entertained him then, buoyed him up with 
false hopes as to the future. His presence in London during these 
initial negotiations was so cleverly concealed that it entirely escaped 
the notice of the Government. 
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As to the first of these flying visits to London, there can remain 
no doubt of its occurrence, for the evidence recorded in its favour is 
conclusive. Prince Charles arrived in the metropolis on September 5, 
1750, travelling under the name of “Smith,” and left it on the 
13th of the same month. Brief as was the duration of his stay, he 
managed therein to transact a good deal of business. Living, 
apparently, in lodgings near Pall Mall, he held an important meet- 
ing of Jacobites, present among whom were Lord Westmorland 
and the Duke of Beaufort. It was at this juncture that he renounced 
his belief in the Roman Catholic religion, and subscribed to the 
Thirty-nine Articles; He was accompanied on this journey to 
England by his friend Colonel Brett. 

The Prince’s second appearance was effected late in December 
1752, and lasted into the following month ; hence 1753 is generally 
given as its date. That this actually took place also admits of little 
doubt. Of that purporting to have occurred in 1754 we cannot be 
so sure, although we are told that the Prince stayed in Essex Street, 
Strand, but, on being recognised in Hyde Park, left hurriedly for 
France, after a short sojourn. It is, I consider, likely that our 
authority for this story (Philip Thicknesse) has confused the two 
dates, and really refers to the visit made in 1752-53. 

Dr. William King, Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, relates 
that “in September” (evidently the 6th) “1750, I received a note from 
my Lady Primrose, who desired to see me immediately. As soon 
as I waited on her she led me into her dressing-room, and presented 
me to... If I was surprised to find him there, I was still more 
astonished when he acquainted me with the motives which had 
induced him to hazard a journey to England at this juncture. The 
impatience of his friends who were in exile had formed a scheme 
which was impracticable : but although it had been as feasible as 
they had represented it to him, yet no preparation had been made, 
nor was anything ready to carry it into execution. He was soon 
convinced that he had been deceived, and therefore, after a stay in 
London of five days only, he returned to the place from whence he 
came. ... 

“He came, one evening, to my lodgings and drank tea with me. 
My servant, after he was gone, said to me that ‘he thought my new 
visitor very like Prince Charles.’ ‘Why,’ said I, ‘have you ever seen 
Prince Charles?’ ‘No, sir,’ replied the fellow, ‘but this gentleman, 
whoever he may be, exactly resembles the busts which are sold in 
Red Lion Street, and are said to be busts of Prince Charlie.’ The 
truth is, these busts were taken in plaster of Paris from his face.” 
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Concerning the mysterious renunciation of Romanism, enacted 
at the church of St. Mary, then called the “New Church” (it was 
finished in 1717), in the Strand, we are left with practically no 
alternative but to accept it, for the Prince has left two papers, 
signed by himself, now in the Royal Collection at Windsor, in which 
he refers to this recantation. Of this pair the most explicit (dated 
1759) runs as follows : 

“In order to make my renunciation of the errors of the Church 
of Rome the most authentick, and the less liable afterwards to 
malicious interpretations, I went to London in the year 1750, and 
in that capital did there make a solemn abjuration of the Romish 
religion, and did embrace that of the Church of England as by 
law established in the 39 Articles, in which I hope to live and die.” 

But this secession from the Roman Catholic Church, carried 
out with the greatest secrecy, came too late to carry any political 
importance with it. The tidings were not-made known to. the 
Jacobites as a body, and even when the news first leaked out. it 
met with little credence. It proves, however, that Prince Charles 
was never 2 devout Catholic, and, although he afterwards returned 
to the faith of his childhood, he probably. recanted in order to curry 
favour with the Court of Rome, his brother the Cardinal, and his 
friends in Italy. Of the bigotry possessed by both his father and 
his grandfather he inherited no share. 

His negotiations with the English Jacobites in 1750 were 
entered into with a view to getting them to take part. in a general 
rising, regardless (as Dr. King points out) of the total lack of 
preparation for an insurrection. Yet, as Sir Walter. Scott observes 
in his introduction to “ Redgauntlet,” “it is probable, indeed, that 
the Jacobites of the day were incapable of considering that the very 
small scale on which the effort (1745-46) was made, was in one 
great measure the cause of its unexpected success. The remarkable 
speed with which the insurgents marched, the singularly good dis- 
cipline which they preserved, the union and unanimity which for 
some time animated their councils, were all in a considerable degree 
produced by the smallness of their numbers. Notwithstanding the 
discomfiture of Charles Edward, the nonjurors of the period con- 
tinued to nurse unlawful schemes, and to drink treasonable toasts, 
until age stole upon them. Another generation arose, who did not 
share the sentiments which they cherished ; and at length the 
sparks of disaffection, which had long smouldered but had never 
been heated enough to burst into actual flame, became entirely 
extinguished. But, in proportion as the political enthusiasm died 
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gradually away among men of ordinary temperament, it influenced 
those of warm imaginations and weak understandings, and hence 
wild schemes were formed, as desperate as they were adventurous.” 

One of these “wild schemes” seems to have had for its object 
the seizure of the Tower of London, and that too whilst the Prince 
was in London in 1750. Later on, another such adventure com- 
prised a conspiracy to kidnap George II. (whilst returning late at 
night from the play), place him on board a vessel waiting in the 
Thames, and carry him off to France. 

All such conspiracies, however, could but end in failure, and as 
time went on Prince Charles disgusted the English Jacobites more 
and more by reason of his refusal to part company with Miss 
Walkenshaw (whom they suspected, seemingly without cause, of 
betraying his plans), although she left him eventually of her own 
accord, refusing to bear any longer his brutality. Increasing habits 
of intoxication helped also to sap the Prince’s energy and alienate 
his followers. Other charges too were laid against him : that he was 
mean and unprincipled in money matters, that he was most 
ungrateful to all who had served him, that his obstinacy, vanity, and 
selfishness constantly marred all the plans devised by others for his 
benefit. Writing from Rome in the year 1770, John Howard, the 
philanthropist, says: “I meet the Pretender in the streets; he 
looks very stupid; bends double; and is quite altered since I 
saw him, twenty years ago, at Paris.” A decade later the climax 
came in the scandal created by his wife’s elopement with Alfieri, 
the poet. 

In the midst of his reverses the Prince never seems to have 
realised how fatally Culloden had shattered all his cherished hopes 
of ever regaining the lost crown of his ancestors. He still clung to 
the idea that France would one day help him, and that he would 
take part in the invasion of England on a grand scale. The English 
Jacobites, who had throughout stipulated on aid being sent from 
France, encouraged him in this, ‘They represented to him that they 
had nota fair chance given to them in the ’45 ; that it was impossible 
for them to declare themselves until his men had advanced south of 
Derby ; and that had his army continued its march, instead of 
retreating northwards, they would have flocked to his standard. 
Whilst in London, both in 1750 and in 1752, all their efforts were 
directed towards advising him still to strive to obtain concessions 
from France. But such help was never to be given. On one 
occasion, it is said, the French Government seriously thought of 
endeavouring to furnish him with an army of invasion. But, on the 
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Minister who had an appointment to discuss the scheme arriving at 
the Prince’s abode, he was kept waiting some time till the Prince 
returned—in a hopeless state of intoxication. Disgusted beyond 
measure, the Minister went back to his colleagues, and represented 
to them how futile it was to treat with so unstable a person. 

Of the Prince’s visit to England in 1752-53 we get an interesting 
glimpse in the correspondence of David Hume, the historian, who 
obtained his information from Lord Marischal. He is also an 
authority for the legend that the Prince was present at the coronation 
of King George ITI., as a silent witness in the crowd. This, how- 
ever, seems unlikely ; and even if he were present it is improbable 
that he would have uttered the comment on the festivities attributed 
to him. Hume’s information, however, with regard to the visit of 
1753 reveals George II. in a strangely favourable light, and the act 
of generosity recorded of him was not in keeping with his harshness 
to the Jacobites captured in or after the ’45. 

Hume, in his letter dated February 10, 1773, to Sir John Pringle, 
says: “That the present Pretender was in London, in the year 1753, 
I know with the greatest certainty. . . . The Pretender came to her” 
(probably Lady Primrose’s) “ house in the evening, without giving her 
any preparatory information, and entered the room where she had a 
pretty large company with her, and was herself playing cards. He 
was announced by the servants under another name ; she thought 
the cards would have dropped from her hands on sceing him. . .. 
After he and all the company went away, the servants remarked how 
wonderfully like the strange gentleman was to the Prince’s picture, 
which hung over the chimney-piece in the very room in which he 
had entered. 

“ My lord” (Marischal) “ added that the Prince used so little pre- 
caution that he went abroad openly in daylight in his own dress, only 
laying aside his blue ribbon and star. 

“ About five years ago, I told this story to Lord Holdernesse, who 
was Secretary of State in the year 1753, and I added that I supposed 
this piece of intelligence had escaped his lordship! ‘By no means,’ 
said he ; ‘and who do you think first told me? It was the King’” 
(George II.) “ ‘himself, who subjoined, “‘ And what do you think, 
my lord, I should do with him? ... My lord, I shall just do 
nothing at all ; and when he is tired of England he will go abroad 
again.” ’ 

“But what will surprise you more, Lord Marischal, a few days 
after the coronation of the present King ” (George III.), “ told me that 
he believed the Young Pretender was at that time in London or at 
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‘ least had been so very lately, and had come over to sce the show of 
the coronation, and had actually seen it. 

“T asked my lord the reason for this strange fact. ‘Why,’ said 
he, ‘a gentleman told me he saw him there ; and that he even spoke 
to him, and whispered in his ears these words: “ Your Royal High- 
ness is the last of all mortals whom I should expect to see here.” 
“It was curiosity that led me,” said the other, ‘‘but I assure you 
that the person who is the object of all this pomp and magnificence 
is the person I envy the least.”’” 

Lord Marischal, Hume goes on to tell us, held as unfavourable 
an opinion of the royal wanderer as that of Dr. King. He even, 
inter alia, accuses the Prince of cowardice, a charge which seems 
incompatible with the record of the courage and resolution he dis- 
played unflinchingly during the march to Derby. A friend of Lord 
Marischal’s is quoted as having testified to the fact that the Prince 
showed the white feather immediately prior to his setting out on his 
expedition of the ’45. “I have been assured,” says he, “when he 
went down to Nantz, to embark on his expedition to Scotland, that 
he took fright and refused to go aboard, and his attendants, thinking 
the matter had gone too far, and that they would be affronted for his 
cowardice, carried him in the night time into his ship, ‘ pieds et 
mains liés.’” In replying to Hume, Sir John Pringle refers as follows 
to this charge of cowardice : ‘‘ The most extraordinary circumstance 
is that of the ‘ pieds et mains liés ;’ and yet your authority seems to 
be unexceptionable. What could be expected from an adventurer 
whom they had been obliged to treat in that humiliating manner, 
and whose timidity, they must believe, was evidently now and then 
to recur, to affront those who set him upon the enterprise? I know 
that (our) people were at great pains to decry his courage after the 
battle of Culloden, but that I considered always as done upon a 
political rather than an historical principle. I had good reason for 
believing that at Derby he was, of the council of war, the person 
who stood longest out against the motion for returning, and not 
advancing to London, Again, he was for standing at the Spey, and 
lastly, he did not retire from Culloden till his whole band was put to 
flight. . . . I may add that both of us have been informed that he 
betrayed no unmanly concern when he skulked so long with his 
female heroine” (Flora Macdonald), “and then, surely, he was daily 
in the greatest danger of his life. . . . But, after all, these testimonies 
in favour of his courage must yield to such proofs as you bring to 
‘the contrary.” 

That Prince Charles was a coward appears, notwithstanding 
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Hume's information, to be more than doubtful. If he refused, at 
the last moment, to embark for Scotland, it certainly does not follow 
that he was afraid, for he must have been only too well aware of the 
Quixotic nature of the enterprise he was about to undertake, and he 
knew that all the English Jacobites were dead against his setting out 
without a French army at his back, as were the greater number of 
the Scottish. If, therefore, he drew back at the eleventh hour, his 
determination may have been shaken more by feelings of prudence 
than of timidity. Moreover, had he been a coward, he would never 
have dared to enter London during the reign of King George II. 
Again, Hume cannot be accepted as an infallible guide, for he is in 
error as to the date of the Prince’s secession from Romanism, of 
which he writes as having occurred in 1753 instead of 1750. 

Pathetic and romantic in the extreme as was the career of Prince 
Charles Edward Louis Philip Casimir Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called “the Young Pretender,” no portion of it was so 
remarkable as the glimpse which we get of these visits in stealth to 
London. An outcast and a wanderer, with a price upon his head, 
the fascination of England was too much for him, and he could not 
resist the temptation of roaming about the streets of London as a 
traveller in disguise. Miserable indeed were the obscure years that 
he lived after the coronation of George III. Deserted by his wife, 
repudiated by nearly all his friends and former adherents, at enmity 
with his brother, the Cardinal-Duke of York, and without a child to 
succeed him in his barren honours, his end was desolate and cheer- 
less. But the evil omens of his life did not desert him even at the 
last, for he expired on January 30, 1788, the anniversary of the 
execution of his great-grandfather, King Charles I. ; although his 
attendants, terrified at this unfortunate coincidence, gave out to the 
world that their master had passed away at seven in the morning of 
January 31, whereas he had been no more since about ten o’clock 
of the previous night. Curiously enough, his wife is reported to have 
died at Florence on January 29th (1824), although it is possible, 
too, in her case that the exact date was falsified, and she may have 
lived until the dawn of the fatal thirtieth. 


PHILIP SIDNEY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ELEPHANT. 


i hy the elephant to share the fate of the buffalo, and to fall a victim 

to human love of destruction and lust of slaughter? I am sorry 
to think that the answer to this question must be in the affirmative. 
With its disappearance, human recklessness will surely have reached its 
climax. In India, measures for the protection of the elephant have 
been taken. It forms an essential portion of Oriental state, and the 
feelings of native princes are enlisted in its preservation. In the 
recent Durbar, the part taken by the elephant in imperial processions 
seems to have been one of the things that most impressed Occi- 
dental imaginations. Englishmen who are residents in India know 
well how indispensable to their enjoyment of sport is the elephant, 
and have a general sense of his value and importance. Statistics 
concerning elephants in India fail me, but I know of no reason to 
anticipate their immediate or speedy destruction. It is otherwise, 
however, with the African elephant. From an article contributed by 
Mr. H. A. Bryden to the Fortnightly Review of January I learn 
that, whereas elephants were once abundant over the whole of South 
Africa, the elephant south of the Zambesi is little more than a 
memory, and the traveller can place his finger on the map on “the 
precise locality where they still linger, the harassed remnants of once 


innumerable herds.” 


ATTEMPTS AT THE CONSERVATION OF THE ELEPHANT. 
HE ravage is not in this case wholly or principally the 
work of Englishmen, though such are as destructive and as 
greedy as other races. Englishmen established, however, in 1830 


_ protective measures, so far as their power extended, and elephant- 


hunting was prohibited in Cape Colony. Englishmen and Dutchmen 
are mainly responsible for the diminishing numbers of the elephants, 
in which, however, the natives have taken some part. “A small 
troop or two,” says Mr. Bryden, “may yet be found towards the 
Zambesi in the broken and difficult veldt of Northern Mashonaland, 
and occasionally perhaps of North Matabeleland.” A few other 
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places are mentioned where linger “the poor remnants of the once 
innumerable herds of elephants that sixty or seventy years” ago 
“roamed in freedom over most of the South African interior.” Near 
the southern littoral of Cape Colony some protected herds, not too 
highly esteemed by the colonists, are to be found. No attempt at 
taming or domesticating these has been made. I do not despair— 
now that settled government, it may at least be hoped, is established 
—that efforts in this direction will being. From humanitarian 
legislation I am hopeless of any but trivial results. Profit may, 
however, attend the process of domestication ; and while the voice 
of humanity is a whisper, that of gain is a clarion note. 


VANISHING LIFE. 


EANWHILE, as I am once more on familiar ground and 
occupied with protest against wantonness of destruction, 
I may recur to my favourite subject of bird life, and quote a few 
statistics on which I have lighted since last I wrote on the subject. 
In the Westminster Gazette a scientific but anonymous contributor 
takes up the parable as regards Africa, and says, without mentioning 
elephants, that unless further steps are taken to limit the incredible 
destruction of animal life, “the ultimate disappearance of a noble 
fauna, the last remains of the animal life of the Tertiary epoch, is a 
mere matter of time.” For the wanton ravage the writer holds 
equally responsible the sportsman, the collector, the savant, and 
the savage. My special aversion, as my readers know, is the self- 
styled “naturalist,” who adds to his other atrocities hypocrisy, and 
slays those he professes to cherish. Of the beautiful Mamo of the 
Sandwich Islands almost all that is left is a right foot at the Ashmo- 
lean ; and concerning the Pied Duck, once common in Labrador, 
it is said that fewer specimens exist than of the Great Auk. In 
our own country the boom of the Bittern, most pleasantly suggestive 
of sounds, has not been heard for thirty years; the Spoonbill has 
not visited us for 250 years. “Nothing but an accident in migration 
will bring the crane to our shores.” Innumerable other instances may 
be advanced. South America, I am told, is the only country which 
possesses a prehistoric fauna in some measure of completeness ; and 
even this is threatened by the marauder, savage and civilised. In 
England, I fear, things have gone too far, and the damage done is 
irremediable. When, however, Government shall do its duty, double 
the close time for birds and deprive the cockney of his gun, I will 
engage that the process of re-stocking rural England, and especially 
our Eastern Fenlands, shall begin. 
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THE FarNE IsLanpS—A CONTRAST. 


HE Farne Islands are sacred in public memory to the deeds 
of Grace Darling, the Northumberland heroine whose grave 
at Bamborough was long visited as a shrine. ‘Two generations have 
passed since this rustic heroine, then a mere girl, was instrumental in 
saving nine lives of shipwrecked travellers, and her name still stands 
high in public estimation. The Farne Islands have since then 
acquired a less enviable notoriety. So soon as the all too brief 
“close season ” is over, and before the young birds are strong on the 
wing, boatloads of self-styled “‘sportsmen”—who are, in fact, the scum 
of humanity—visit the Islands, and pour into the cliffs volley after 
volley of shot, which soon strews the sea with dead and wounded 
victims. The authority for the statement that these proceedings are 
stili permitted is Mr. Oliver G. Pike, who in his “ Hillside, Rock, 
and Dale”! pleads for a stoppage of this kind of “devilry.” “If,” 
says he, “the Islands could be protected for another month, it would 
give a chance to the birds to leave, for then the young would be able 
to look after themselves. As it is, all the Islands are visited and 
hundreds of terns and the beautiful kittiwakes are shot for the 
purpose of adorning ladies’ hats. More often than not the wounded 
birds are captured, and their wings are then cut off and the bird, still 
alive, is thrown into the sea.” 


DESTRUCTION OF BirD LIFE. 


OMETIMES a large gun has been taken on a steamer and fired 
into the midst of the sea-fowl, producing a scene of in- 
describable “ destruction, desolation, and agony.” Men capable of 
such actions are fit to be the descendants of the buccaneers who 
ravaged the “Spanish Main.” Not wholly influenced by considera- 
tions of miscalled “sport” are these wretched beings. There is, 
as Mr. Pike has pointed out, a mercenary side to these proceedings. 
The feathers of birds are merchandise, and command a sufficient 
price in the market to render profitable the ravage that is committed. 
My readers know with what persistence I urge the fair sex to stop 
these hideous processes of ravage. They alone are capable of doing 
this. My hopes diminish as I grasp better the absence of imagina- 
tion and feeling which leaves woman, in the matter of personal 
decoration, deaf to reason and inaccessible to appeal. I shall persist 
in casting my bread upon the waters, but I know not of which I 
. despair the more—the conquest in man of the lust of slaughter, or 
that in woman of insensibility to the suffering she does not 


personally see. SYLVANUS URBAN, 
1 Tutchinson. 








